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A Trolley Car that Needs no Track—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


has demonstrated by dependable service its possi- 
bilities as a car for family comfort as well as pub- 
lic utility. What is more healthful and enjoyable 
than to be out from the hot, overcrowded “trolley,” 
in the fresh, exhilarating open, with speed and 
power at your instant touch, and with xothing to 
watch but the road? Life has new meaning to you, 
and the Oldsmobile a new place in your affections, 













You find in our line the car you want, at the right price and with the qual- 
ity you have a right to expect, 










Standard Runabout,7h.p. - - $650 
Touring Runabout, 7h.p. - = - 750 
Touring Car, 20h. p.(2cyl.) - - 1,400 
Delivery Car, 16h. p.(2cyl.) - - 2,000 


Ten-Passenger Wagonette - - 2,200 


All prices f.o. b. Factory. Our handsome new catalogue 48 free on request. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member A. L. A. M. 






















Tyranny of the Dark 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


Ohe 





By HAMLIN GARLAND 











In this powerful novel Hamlin Garland has 
entered a new and fascinating field—that of 
the occult. The heroine is a girl—Western, 
delightful, lovable. The romance of her life, 
involving her lover, who finally rescues her 
from this “tyranny of the dark,” makes this 
book stand out a striking departure in modern 
fiction. It is a strong story in a strange and 
wonderful setting. Who has not felt this 
tyranny of the dark, and longed for rescue 
through the force of affection ? 













Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 



















Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 








HE author of “ The Conqueror” 





J 


has 





and “Rulers of Kings’ 






written nothing which so powerfully 








portrays her style and her genius as 





a story-teller as do these tales. Their 






charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 






tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 






cution, at times intensely dramatic, 






they recall the work of Maupassant. 







The stories cover a wide variety of 
subjects and are all refreshingly 








original. 







Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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The Vicissitudes of 
Evangcline 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Evangeline comes upon the scene in 
these opening words— 


“T wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, 
because that is evidently what I shall become now. I read 
in a book about it; it is being nice-looking and having 
nothing to live on.” 


This is from her diary. In fact, the 
whole book is simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble of humor and 
charm. Those who have read “The Vis- 
its of Elizabeth” know what to expect 
in this new volume by the same author, 
and they will find here the same deli- 
cacy of touch and filmy imaginings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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COMMENT 


Wuen this number of the WreekLy meets the reader’s eye, 
President Roosrvett will have returned to Washington, re- 
freshed and invigorated by his hunting expedition. His pres- 
ence in the Federal capital is likely to be felt in several ways. 
The Loomts-Bowen affair, affecting, as it ‘possibly may, the 
credit of our official representatives in foreign parts, has 
properly been reserved for examination by the Chief Magis- 
trate. The Secretary of State might have dealt with it, but 
in his absence the Secretary of War would naturally shrink 
from announcing any definite decision in the matter. Before 
Mr. Roostveit shall have reached Washington, Mr. Bowen 
will have returned to this country, and he will soon have an 
opportunity of showing whether he had adequate ground for 
communicating to the State Department the calumnious 
charge against his predecessor, Mr. Loomis, which has been 
current in Caracas. Should Mr. Bowen be able to prove that 
he was prompted by no personal feeling in the matter, but had 
good reason to regard it as his duty to transmit the accusation 
to his government, he will doubtless be permitted to remain 
in the diplomatic service, though it is already settled that he 
will be transferred to some other post. There is a belief that 
the President has never viewed Mr. Bowen with much liking, 
but he is a just man, and, of course, the ex-Minister to 
Caracas has nothing to fear, provided his course is susceptible 
of explanation. It is a disagreeable incident, and all who 
cherish the reputation of their country abroad will be glad 
when it is over. 


Whether Mr. Roosevett will sanction a renewed attempt to 
prevail upon President Castro to submit the case of the New 
York and Bermudez Asphalt Company to arbitration is doubt- 
ful; he must needs be reluctant to assert, even by implication, 
that the courts of a sister republic are unworthy of .confidence. 
At all events, the attempt is likely to be deferred until the 
highest Venezuelan tribunal has rendered a decision. As for 
the so-ealled “ Oxcorr claim,” which has been already arbi- 
trated by international agreement, it is improbable that the 
President would insist on rearbitration, although, no doubt, 
he is at liberty to propose in a friendly way the expediency of 
reopening the ease. It will be remembered that our govern- 
ment has set a good example by declining to hold Mexico 
bound by the arbitrator’s decision rendered in the Wem and 
La Apra eases. It is probable, as we pointed out last week, 
that the President’s return to Washington was hastened by the 
knowledge that the destruction of Russia’s war-ships in Far- 
Eastern waters and the defeat of General Linevitcu would be 
followed by an intimation that the Czar would accept our 
Chief Magistrate as mediator between the belligerents. That 
Japan would acquiesce in such a selection of an intermediary 
may be taken for granted. 
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Nspecially interested in the reassertion of the President’s 
official and personal influence at Washington are the shippers 
of freight by the trunk railway lines and all the advocates of 
increasing the powers already vested in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. How. the Senate committee, which has 
been investigating railway rates during the last fortnight, 
would deal with the Escu-Townsenp bill if a man of less pro-" 
nounced opinions and less resolute will were domiciled in the 
White House, is tolerably evident. The members of the com- 
mittee have listened with undisguised sympathy to the cham- 
pions of the railways—adroit and capable champions they were 
—and, although they have not refused to hear the shippers in 
rebuttal, they have let it be understood that their minds. are 
pretty well made up. If they only had to deal with the ship- 
pers and their newspaper friends, their report would prob- 
ably not only recommend a summary rejection of the Escu- 
TownseEnp bill, but also declare that no addition to existing 
legislation is needed. They do not want a contest, however, 
with the President, for they recognize that, in spite of their 
omission to ratify the Dominican treaty, and of their attempt 
to use the negotiation of that agreement for the purpose of 
2asting doubt on the Executive’s wisdom and trustworthiness, 
he is still firmly intrenched in the good-will and confidence of 
the masses of the people, irrespective of their party rela- 
tions. 





Under the circumstances, it seems likely that the report 
of the ELkIns committee, while advising the Senate net to 
adopt the Escu-Townsenp bill, will suggest a substitute that 
will embody some concessions to the President’s views, sup- 
ported as these are almost certain to be by an overwhelming 
majority of the next House of Representatives. As yet the 
scope and the purport of those concessions are not, of course, 
definitely known, but it is surmised that the committee, while 
withholding from the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to fix rates that should become immediately operative, 
will offer to empower the commission, in case it pronounced a 
particular rate unfair and recommended another rate, to insti- 
tute, provided common carriers should refuse to abide by its 
decision, proceedings for its enforcement in a special court, 
the duty of which would be to consider the case at once, and 
render judgment with all possible promptitude. By a special 
court we presume is contemplated a new tribunal like that 
provided for in the Escu-Townsenp bill. It remains to be 
seen whether an appeal to a higher court from the judgment 
of the new tribunal would be allowed, and whether the judg- 
ment would carry damages for the losses sustained by shippers 
in the interval between the commission’s decision and the 
final adjudication of the case. Of one thing the shippers must 
be pretty well convinced, namely, that if they cannot get 
relief through President RoosrveLr, they could scareely hope 
to secure it through a Democratic President, who would have 
next to no influence on the majority of the Senators, and could 
not look for the support of both parties in the popular branch 
of the Federal legislature. 


One of the incidents that attracted attention in the week 
ending May 6 was the indication that Speaker Cannon would 
be a candidate for the Presidency in 1908. That, at all events, 
is the interpretation which Chicago newspapers put upon the 
address which he delivered before the Lower House of the 
Illinois Legislature. In order to figure in the next Republican 
national convention with any hope of success, Mr. Cannon 
would need to have the delegation from his own State, and he 
probably would not have launched his candidacy if he did not 
suppose himself able to count on the support of Senator 
Cuttom, Governor DENrEN, and ex-Governor Yates. Even if 
we admit, however, the assumption that the next nominee of 
the Republican party will come from the Middle West, it is 
obvious that Mr. Cannon will have competitors from that sec- 
tion. Mr. Fampanxs has been an avowed candidate for some 
time, though since Mr. Harry S. New’s investiture with the 
practical control of the Republican National Committee it 
has become by no means certain that the Vice-President can 
obtain the Indiana delegation. It is possible that, in order to 
avoid the charge of deserting a “favorite son,” the delegation 
from Indiana may give a complimentary vote to Senator 
Beveripce, and the latter, under certain circumstances, might 
be seriously considered by the convention. It is expected that 
Senator Spooner will be a candidate, though how he can get 




















the Wisconsin delegation without the cooperation of the La 

_Fotterte machine is best known to himself. It was at one 
time reported that Senator Spooner might be invited to be- 
come Mr. Hay’s successor in the State Department, but the 
present Secretary’s health has been.so much improved by his 
sojourn abroad that his resignation of the office is no longer 
‘looked upon as probable. 


During the week ending May 6, the attention of the country 
was directed to the municipal affairs of the three great cities of 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. Im Chicago there 
seemed to be grave doubt concerning the ability of the city 
police and of the Sheriff of Cook County to avert the rioting 
and disorder caused by the teamsters’ strike. At the hour 
when we write, however, the sheriff, who has sworn in a large 
number of deputies, seems confident that he will not be forced 
to eall for the aid of the State militia from Governor DENEEN, 
who, of course, would furnish such assistance if requested. 
That the State militia would be competent to maintain order 
may be taken for granted. There is no reason, therefore, to 
expect that President CLEveLAND’s example will be followed, 
and that Federal troops will be sent to Chicago for the purpose 
of safeguarding the transportation of the United States mails 
and the transacticn of interstate commerce. Only a few 
Federal soldiers are now being used to guard treasure in 
course of transmission from the railway stations to the sub- 
treasury in Chicago. The municipal and State authorities, 
between them, will, no doubt, take effective precautions to 
avert any disturbance on May 10, which will be the date of 
President RooseveEtt’s arrival in the city. 


In New York the citizens were watching with anxiety the 
closing days of the Legislature, to see whether they were likely 
to get cheaper gas, and whether their Board of Aldermen was 
to be deprived of the power to grant public-utility franchises. 
The Legislature refused to compel the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany to sell gas to private consumers at seventy-five cents, or 
even eighty cents, but it authorized the city to establish gas 
and electricity plants for municipal purposes, and it created 
a State commission, and endowed it with large powers of in- 
vestigation and control over lighting companies. If we may 
judge from experience, however, a State Lighting Commis- 
sioner, like a State Insurance Commissioner, is likely to be 
amenable to the influence of opulent corporations. The trans- 
fer of the right to grant franchises from the Board of Alder- 
men to the Beard of Apportionment was brought about by the 
attempt of certain Aldermen to levy blackmail on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad when its plans for entering New York city by 
tunnel under the Hudson River and for connecting with the 
Long Island Railroad by means of a subway were submitted. 
Nobody doubts that the Aldermen, or a majority of them, are 
quite capable of the offence charged, but there is some doubt 
concerning the constitutionality of the bill which the Legisla- 
ture has passed, and which Governor Hiccins is expected to 
sign. At all events, Mayor McC.Le.tuan is determined to test 
the question cf constitutionality in the courts, and thus the 
execution of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s plans will neces- 
sarily be deferred. 


In Philadelphia, the power of appointing the Director of 
Public Safety and the Director of Public Works has been 
taken from the Mayor and invested in the City Councils, by 
the so-called Ripper bill, which Governor PennypackEr has 
signed. After April 1, 1907, when the new law becomes opera- 
tive, the Director of Public Works may be authorized by 
ordinance of the councils to sign contracts for filtration, boule- 
yards, paving, street-cleaning, sewers, water extension, and 
other work done under his department. The Director of Pub- 
lic Safety will have similar authority in relation to contracts 
in his sphere. Each will be independent of the Mayor, and in 
the discharge of his functions will in practice be accountable 
only to the political leaders to whom he will owe his appoint- 
ment, including, conspicuously, Insurance-Commissioner Dur- 
HAM. If, however, a Citizens’ party could manage to elect a 
majority of the councilmen, it could control the appointment 
of the two directors named. Should, on the other hand, the 
present political leaders manage to retain ascendency in the 
councils at the election to be held in 1907, their appointees in 
the offices of Director of Public Works and Director of Public 
Safety will be irremovable for three years. The citizens of 
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Philadelphia are also deeply concerned in the uprising against 
the attempt of the organization leaders to subject consumers 
to the extortions of a gas company for many years to come. 
The present lease of the company does not expire until De- 
cember 31, 1907, but the Finance Committee of the Municipal 
Councils expects the public to approve of an offer, the amount 
of which will not be known until May 15, for a fifty-year ex- 
tension of the lease. It is understood that the Gas Company 
did not intend to offer more than $25,000,000, although the 
lease is estimated to be worth $45,000,000. We shall know in 
the course of a fortnight whether Philadelphians will consent 
to be consigned for half a century to the tender mercies of a 
private corporation. 

Since December, 1904, when an informal conference of dele- 
gates from the zemstvos, or provincial councils, was permitted 
by Prince Svraropotk-Mirsky, then Minister of the Interior, 
to meet in St. Petersburg, there has been no such impressive 
exhibition of the wishes of Russia’s educated classes as is 
now being made by a second conference of the same kind in 
Moscow. All of the zemstvos are now represented, and the 
delegates seem to be bolder than they were five months ago, 
for they are said to have met without any semblance of au- 
thorization. They have gone a step beyond the St. Peters- 
burg conference, moreover, for they are discussing in detail 
the representative institutions which they think that Russia 
ought to have. The national assembly, they say, should be 
bicameral, the popular branch to be elected directly by the 
people on the basis of universal suffrage—soldiers and police- 
men, however, as well as criminals, being excluded from the 
franchise—while the second chamber, like our Federal Senate, 
should be chosen partly by zemstvos, or provincial councils, 
and partly by municipal councils in cities containing two 
hundred thousand inhabitants or upwards. It is reeommended 
that the members of the popular chamber shall have a triennial 
term, and that senators shall be chosen for the same term as 
are the members of the bodies which elect them. The motive 
for giving large cities a separate representation, instead of 
permitting them to be swamped or counterbalanced by the 
surrounding rural population, is sufficiently obvious. The 
educated section of the Russian people—if we except the indi- 
vidual nobles and great landowners who may choose to live on 
their estates—is to be found almost exclusively in the cities 
and towns, and is especially attracted toward the larger cen- 
tres of population. Of course, the resolutions of this Moscow 
conference may never reach the Czar’s eye, but they will be 
communicated to the Bouticin commission, to which has been 
entrusted, by Nicuowas II., the task of formulating some con- 
cessions to liberal ideas. The deference which will be paid to 
the opinions of the delegates from the zemstvos will, no doubt, 
be proportioned to the need felt by the sovereign of propitia- 
ting the only part of his people which is articulate. If Admiral 
Rosestvensky should succeed in reaching Vladivostok with a 
large part of his fleet, and if General Livevitcu should happen 
to hold his own in the impending battle with Marshal Oyama, 
the Russian Pharaoh will harden his heart, and we may hear 
no more for a while about a Russian constitution. 








A marked change has taken place in the attitude of the 
Established Church of England toward criticism of the Bible 
during the half-century that has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of Essays and Reviews. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Trempte, the author cf one of those cautious but bitterly de- 
nounced attempts to recognize the outcome of German and 
Dutch investigation of the Scriptures, was subsequently made 
Bishop of Exeter, and ultimately Archbishop of Canterbury. 
For some years members of the Anglican clergy have been ex- 
pressly or tacitly permitted by their episcopal superiors to 
accept some of the results of the so-called Higher Criticism, 
so far as this has been applied to the Old Testament. Whether 
equal latitude of exposition should be allowed with reference 
to the New Testament is a question as to which there is a dif- 
ference of opinion in the episcopate, and the present Bishop 
of London recently answered the question in the negative. 
The position taken by him has called forth a manifesto which 
already has been signed by some fifteen hundred clergymen, 
including the Dean of Durham, the Dean of Ely, Archdeacon 
Wison, the President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
the Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and which is to be 
presented to the archbishops and bishops. The memorial is a 



















respectful request that at this juncture the bishops shall not 
decide against reverent criticism. The conviction is expressed 
that not without grave responsibility and peril can any Angli- 
can clergyman essay to build the faith of souls primarily upon 
details of New Testament narrative, the historical validity of 
which must ultimately be determined in a court of trained re- 
search. The memorialists implore the bishops not to close the 
door of ordination to men who patiently and reverently apply 
historical methods to the Gospel records, lest an increasing 
number of men, both spiritually and intellectually qualified, 
should thus be lost to the high office of the ministry. What 
the bishops will do cannot be foretold, but we may take for 
granted that the memorial would not have been prepared had 
it not been known that some of them hold views materially 
different from those of the Bishop of London, and decline to 
forbid clergymen from receiving for themselves and _ trans- 
mitting to their parishioners the new light which is being 
shed upon the history and meaning of the New Testament by 
students in Holland, Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States. 


States is a very irre- 
a citizen suspected of 


In certain particulars the United 
sponsible corporation. It can arrest 
crime in any part of the country, fetch him to any other part 
of the country for identification, and if he turns out not to 
be the man wanted, can turn him loose wherever he happens 
to be. Justice, and even a decent regard for the arrested 
citizen’s feelings, demand that at least it should put him 
back where it found him, but it neither recognizes an obliga- 
tion to do so nor does it do so in practice. Two cases that 
illustrate this curious irresponsibility have recently trans- 
pired. The United States arrested in southern California 
a man who was believed to be needed for trial by the Federal 
courts in Rochester. It brought him to Rochester. He turned 
out not to be the man wanted, and our country abandoned 
him in the street. He was a man without property or ocecupa- 
tion, and had apparently no great objection to being brought 
East, but disliked to be abandoned in the early spring in a 
climate as austere as Rochester’s, and would have preferred 
to be returned te California. Unele Sam, having discharged 
him from custody, left him to shift for himself, and at last 
accounts he was negotiating with the Rochester authorities 
ior a ticket to New York. So with SamuEL WINFIELD MILLER, 
a respectable citizen of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who was brought 
to New York in custody a fortnight ago charged with know- 
ing something about some stolen government bonds. When 
he was brought before United States Commissioner RinGE- 
WAY it was immediately apparent that he was the wrong 
man, and knew nothing about the stolen bonds, so he was dis- 
charged, but when he went home it was at his own costs. 
Uncle Sam recognized no obligation to send him back. That 
is neither courteous nor fair. When Uncle Sam drags a 
man from home on a mistaken charge, the least that should 
be done is to send him back in good order to where he came 
from. 


In a recent lecture, the last of a course given in Berlin, 
Professor Harcket reiterated his disbelief in the existence 
of an immortal soul, “showing,” as the despatch words it, 
“that what is generally called the soul is a mere function 
of the brain, and a development of the moral faculties pos- 
sessed by the higher domestic animals.” The existence of an 
immortal soul is, of course, open to dispute. That the soul 
does exist is hard to preve, but no harder than to prove that 
it doesn’t. Professor Harcket’s conclusions will leave the 
question about where it was, but will incite some minds to 
speculate whether distinguished progress in the regions of 
thought explored by German: philosophy is compatible with 
that subtle form of perception which we are wont to call the 


sense of humor. A mind without the sense of humor may 


grasp much truth, but surely it misses a good deal. Humor 
presupposes imagination. Is there any humor in Doctor 


Harcket? If not, maybe he has no soul, but, as he suggests, 
is merely a high-grade domestic animal. Folks who think 
tuey have souls usually have some sort of intuitive sus- 
picion that they have within them a germ of immortality. 
Persons who lack a suspicion of that sort, and are fully per- 
suaded that they have no souls, may be right about it. Why 
should they not have the defects of their qualities ? 
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There has been much criticism of the recent efforts of the 
ministers of justice in Manhattan to find out whether or not 
a chorus-girl shot a race-track gambler. The District Attor- 
ney’s office has been criticised for trying the case again at 
large expense to the taxpayers, after one jury had disagreed; 
the prosecuting ofticer has been harshly criticised for excess 
of zeal for conviction; the public has been criticised for too 
much interest in the case, and the newspapers for printing 
altogether too much about it. As to the newspapers, one 
critic, the Courier-Journal, declares that “in the volume of 
disgusting drivel, morbid nonsense, yellow vulgarity, hysterical 
rot, and journalistic epilepsy it provoked,” this recent case 
has not been exceeded by any other in recent years. This is 
highly aromatie language; but perhaps our Louisville neigh- 
bor remembers the concern that has been shown all over the 
country about a capital case that comes periodically before 
the courts of Kentucky, and is disposed to demonstrate that 
trials in other States, too, are open to criticism. Murder 
trials, where the guilt of the accused is in doubt, interest a 
great many people, and when the accused is a good-looking 
young woman the interest is especially keen. Some of the 
newspapers printed a great deal of unnecessary discourse about 
this recent trial, but as between too much interest in a mur- 
der trial and too little, the lesser evil seems to be that there 
should be too much. As to the District Attorney’s office, and 
the efforts of Prosecutor Ranp to get a conviction, the weight 
of opinion among lawyers, though not among laymen, seems to 
be that the office was warranted in trying the case again, 
and that Mr. Ranp was bound to present his end of the case 
with what force he could muster, and did the best he could. 
The trial is called a failure; but was it a failure? It dem- 
onstrated to the general satisfaction that not enough evidence 
could be discovered to convict any one of killing CaArsar 
Younc. That in itself is a definite result, and worth some 
effort to establish. Nothing in the trial gave the slightest 
encouragement to disreputable women to be caught out in 
cabs with the dead bodies of disreputable men. It was em- 
phasized, at least, that that was a serious situation and apt to 
get the surviving delinquent into very grave trouble. 


Halifax reports a practical failure of the attempt to garri- 
son the fortifications at Halifax and Esquimault with Cana- 
dian troops. The plan was to send the Imperial troops home 
and make the Canadians responsible for their own defence, 
but it seems that the Dominion cannot enlist the necessary 
men. Recruiting-stations have been opened in the principal 
cities, but only about one hundred men have been enlisted. 
Inducements have been offered to young Englishmen to en- 
list in the Canadian army, but there have been few responses. 
The upshot is that, for the present at least, the royal garri- 
sons will have to stay, and the Canadian government will 
contribute a large proportion of the money needed for their 
maintenance. This reluctance of Canadians to enlist seems 
to be of a piece with the reluctance of our citizens to enlist 
in the navy, and with the disposition of an unduly large 
proportion of those who have enlisted either in the navy or 
in the army to desert. Military service in the ranks seems not 
to commend itself very heartily to Americans on either side 
of our Northern border. Perhaps republican freedom makes 
men more impatient of military discipline in time of peace, 
or possibly the opportunities in civil life are too inviting for 
“the service ” to compete with. 


The new Wisconsin antigratuity law provides that whoever 
corruptly gives, offers, or promises to an agent, employé, or 
servant any gift or gratuity with intent to influence his action 
in relation to his employer’s business, or any agent or employé 
who requests or accepts such gift or gratuity, commits a mis- 
demeanor punishable by fine of from $10 to $500, or by a fine 
and imprisonment for not more than a year. The intention 
of the lawgivers was to stop the practice of paying com- 
missions to employés of large concerns, whose influence af- 
fected the purchase of goods, but waiters, bootblacks, porters, 
and barbers are anxious for fear the law applies to them also, 
and will come between them and their tips. Why should it? 
Tips hereabouts, as a rule, are not corruptly given. They are 
simply a tangible expression of appreciation of personal service. 
A company, a very respectable concern, in this part of the 
world, which sells pictures for the decoration of schoolrooms, 
is criticised just now because it advertises to sell parcels of its 




















stock to teachers and librarians, guaranteeing them at least 
fifteen per cent. a year on their investment. The design, of 
“course, is to interest the teachers and librarians in the pur- 
chase of the company’s pictures by the schools and libraries. 
This purpose cannot be called corrupt, for the pictures are 
bought with money raised by private subscription, but it is 
improper, and the ease illustrates very well one kind of im- 
propriety that the Wisconsin law is designed to check. Teach- 
ers and librarians are the natural critics of wares offered for 
the adornment of schools and libraries. Their obligations ‘in 
that direction should not be complicated by an interest in the 
profits of a company that offers the wares. The Wisconsin 
law is an attempt to put on the statute-book the venerated 
maxim which forbids us to serve two masters whose interests 
conflict. That the maxim is sound is undisputed. That it can 
profitably be made the basis of legislation is not so clear. 


After June 1 legacies in New York State to “ educational, 
charitable, missionary, benevolent, hospital, and infirmary cor- 
porations ” will be exempt from taxation. So declared the 
late Legislature, and Governor Hiacins coneurred. The Legis- 
lature’s action on the eighty-cent-gas bill is elsewhere consid- 
ered. The Niagara electric grab passed the Senate, but failed 
in the Assembly, to the credit of that body and of the Gov- 
ernor, who is understood to have joined in the opposition to 
it. The stock-transfer-tax law is unpopular in Wall Street, 
and for sound reasons; the mortgage-tax law is also considered 
to be bad legislation, and neither of these laws is likely to 
continue long on the statute-book. But, on the whole, the 
New York Legislature, with the earnest assistance of a par- 
ticularly vigilant press, and with some help from a Governor 
with some reputation to lese and much to make, did itself 
fair credit, passing some good bills and letting some of the 
worst and most impudent ones perish. 

Frank Bosworth Branpecer, of New London, is to be the 
successor of the late Orvintk H. Piarr as Senator from Con- 
necticut. One important fact about him is that he is forty- 
one years old. Connecticut tends to retain her Senators in 
office during good behavior. General HAwWLEy was a Senator 
for twenty-four years, Mr. Piarr for twenty-six years. Mr. 
BraNDEGEE is young enough to have a term still more ex- 
tended, and to gain such influence as, in the Senate, comes 
only from length of service. If he is to fill Senator Piart’s 
place he will need to be both diligent and able. He has been 
three times elected to the House of Representatives, where 
his hardest work was done as a member of the Committee on 


Naval Affairs. 








Asiatic South-Americans described by Mr. Post in the May 
number of Harper’s MAGAZINE are creatures of an enterprising 
race, but Mr. Post’s suggestion that their ancestors sealed the 
Andes on their way from the Malay Peninsula to eastern Bo- 
livia seems very much open to dispute. Mr. Post tells about 
the South- American tribe called Lecco, or Leko, whose 
“remnants,” the lively tribesmen of to-day, are of the Malay 
type which predominates in the Philippine archipelago. His 
studies of their customs as well as their physical character- 
isties lend support to the theory of those ethnologists who hold 
that prehistoric immigration from the Far East supplied the 
American continents with a part, at least, of the population 
of so-called “ aborigines.” These Leccos make their homes on 
the banks of the rivers in eastern Bolivia which form a part of 
the great Amazon system; but distinctly Asiatic characteristics 
appear also among natives dwelling on the northern tributaries 
of the Amazon and on the Orinoco. Is it not more credible, 
therefore, that Malays shared in the demonstrable movement 
of population from north to south in this hemisphere, and in 
the southern continent became widely dispersed, simply by 
navigating the rivers as their race has always done? Leccos 
are skilful watermen, and nothing else; well developed physi- 
cally; employed in transporting the country’s products on rafts 
made of corky wood; building their huts close to the water’s 
edge; clinging still to their dialect, Riki-Riki—a poor thing, 
but their own. In feature, complexion, costume, a nearly per- 
fect reproduction of Malay Asiatie coast-tribes, their inter- 
polated existence is rather fancy-stirring with its hint of ad- 
venture so long ago. Unfortunately they have neither a 
written language nor any tradition which sheds light on the 
world-wide journeying of their forefathers. 
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Some gentlemen who live on Fifth Avenue opposite Central 
Park want to take down the low stone wall that borders the 
Park on that side and convert a considerable slice of Park land 
into a boulevard running past their residences. A boulevard 
there would be an excellent thing to have; the wall is not 
beautiful in itself, and is only desirable because it is a stable 
boundary and protection to the pleasure-ground it encloses. 
But there is no advantage or adornment that is worth ac- 
quiring for New York at the cost of any appreciable amount 
of land borrowed from Central Park. It ought to be consti- 
tuted a misdemeanor to suggest any raid whatever on the Park 
lands. The city, the State, the whole country is concerned in 
keeping them about as they are, and defending them from in- 
vasion and misappropriation. There are periodical attempts 
to gobble up pieces or strips of Central Park for one selfish 
use or another. To bring them to naught as they transpire is 
a duty never to be neglected. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of keeping intact a Park that is bordered. by land worth $15,000 
a front foot. One of the twenty-eight property-owners who 
have petitioned the City Improvement Commission for this 
boulevard to be borrowed from the Park is Senator W. A. 
Cuark, the responsible projector of the most audaciously 
imaginative residential dwelling in New York. If the Park as 
it is doesn’t look better from Senator CLark’s new house than 
Senator CuLark’s new house does from the Park, something 
ought to be done to make them harmonize. But do it to the 
house! The Park was there first. 


In another column of this issue of the WEEKLY are set 
forth sundry reflections of the profitableness of a quiet life 
and the need of systematic devotion to the highest standards 
for any one whosaspires to make literature. that is really worth 
making. The immediate inspiration of these reflections was 
Mr. Gossr’s new biography of Coventry Parmore, the poet 
ef married life. If we shall seem to any reader to have laid 
overmuch stress on the duty of aspiring writers to give the 
best that is in them without regard to immediate results, 
that impression may perhaps be corrected by certain facts 
which a more material-minded contemporary has gleaned from 
the same biography. That Mr. Parmore’s opinion of the 
blessedness of the married state caused him, as our. neighbor 
points out, to enter it three different times is evidence of 
great constancy to his conclusions. That his determined 
preference to write the thing he would as best he could did 
not finally prove a bad choice even from a material stand- 
point is indicated by the assertion that “not long before his 
death he sold a single piece of property for $135,000, the 
fruits of his successful poem, of which a million copies were 
sold in one edition.” 


The Prohibitionists and all the embattled hosts of the 
enemies of rum will rejoice in the recent declaration at- 
tributed to Sir Freperick Treves, surgeon to the King of 
England, that alcohol is distinctly a poison, and that its use 
should be limited as strictly as that of any other poison. 
Sir Frepertck does not admit that it is even an appetizer, 
and points out that even in small quantities it retards diges- 
tion. Its use in hospitals, he says, is distinetly declining. 
He finds consumption of it inconsistent with any work re- 
quiring quick, keen, alert judgment. With this last opinion 
there will be general concurrence by persons of average ex- 
perience. Men who drink with judgment, as, after all, a good 
many men do, are not only very moderate in their potations, 
but defer them altogether until all the work of the day that 
requires, “quick, keen, alert judgment” has been done. 
Whether alcohol is a poison or not is merely a matter of 
definition. There is no considerable difference of opinion 
among informed observers about its effects. A great many 
intelligent and exemplary people drink it, but very few of 
them drink it because they think it is wholesome and will 
do them good. They drink for purposes of entertainment 
and relaxation. The best they think of it is that it won’t 
do them much harm if they are careful. They are sufficiently 
afraid of it as it is, and are not likely to be any more afraid 
because a high authority calls it a poison. Doubtless if it 
wasn’t a poison it would fail to produce the effects it does 
produce, and the demand for it would fall off. The world 
is full of poisons, and for some of them alcohol, measured out 
in careful quantities, passes current as an antidote. 


































Japan’s Probable Terms of Peace, and Their 
Effect Upon Neutral Powers 


ALTHOUGH the terms upon which Japan would insist as condi- 
tions of peace will, of course, depend on circumstances, and, 
especially, upon the outcome of the fight between Admiral Toco 
and Vice-Admiral RoJESTVENSKY, as well as of the impending 
battle between General LINEvircH and Marshal OyAMa, it is inter- 
esting to learn what, in the opinion of educated Japanese, their 
country, if it continues to be victorious on land and sea, would 
deem a fair compensation for its sacrifices, in view, not only of 
its existing, but of its prospective, interests. A good deal of light 
upon this. subject is cast by an article contributed to the May 
number of the North American Review by Mr. ADACHI KINNOSUKE, 
a Japanese gentleman who has received his education in his native 
land and in the United States, and who is now literary editor on 
the staff of an American newspaper. Before outlining his ideas, 
which there is reason to believe refiect those of the Mikado’s influen- 
tial subjects, it may be well to recall certain events that have oc- 
curred since his article was penned, and that may have conse- 
quences likely materially to affect his conclusions. It may be useful, 
also, to consider what bearing the conditions of peace suggested 
by him, or the less favorable ones in which Japan may be forced 
to acquiesce, may have on the future relations of the chief neutral 
Powers to the Chinese Empire and the Pacific Ocean. The events 
which, seemingly, had not entered within the field of contempla- 
tion at the time when the writer composed his article, were the 
arrival of RosESTVENSKY’s fleet and NIEBOGATOFF’s squadron in 
the South China Sea, and the flagrant breach of neutrality of which 
France seems to have been guilty, by permitting them to use, for the 
purpose of coaling and repair, the harbors of French Indo-China, 
as if those havens belonged to Russia. It is obvious that, if Japan 
should insist on making this violation of neutrality a casus belli, 
and should call upon Great Britain, in pursuance of her treaty with 
that country, to array herself as a belligerent on the Mikado’s side, 
the Far Eastern duel would be suddenly transformed into a world- 
wide contest, in which there would be at least four, and, perhaps, 
more, participants, and to the ultimate settlement of which there 
would be as many parties. From the ensuing complication and 
counterbalancing of national interests, the Tokio Government 
could searcely hope to extract such satisfactory results as it might 
count upon extorting from Russia if it were left to deal with her 
alone. Of a world-embracing conflict of this kind it would be idle 
for Mr. Kinnosuke, or for any other onlooker, to attempt before- 
hand to forecast the issue. 

Assuming, however, that the Tokio Government, yielding to the 
pressure likely to be exerted by its British ally, which earnestly 
wishes to avoid being drawn into a struggle that would make her 
once more the antagonist of France, will refrain from making the 
French breach of neutrality a casus belli, we must still recognize 
that the arrival of RoJesTVENSKy’s fleet and of NIEBOGATOFF’S 
squadron in the South China Sea will—especially if these forces 
are united—introduce an element ef uncertainty in the situation, 
and thus render a calculation of the terms of peace premature. In 
the perhaps improbable event of the Russian armada proving strong 
enough to vanquish Admiral Toco, it is plain that the communica- 
tions between Japan and the Asiatic mainland would be interrupted, 
and that Marshal Oyama, who depends almost exclusively upon 
supplies forwarded from the Island Empire, would find himself in 
a precarious position. He would, apparently, be driven to evacuate 
Manchuria, and fall back upon his bases in Corea and the Liao- 
tung peninsula, and even there his enormous army would find it 
difficult to subsist. Let us take another supposition, namely, that 
the Russian fleet will be defeated by Admiral Togo, owing to his 
superiority in strategic and tactical efficiency, and also in gunnery, 
if not in armament, but that so considerable a fraction of RosEst- 
VENSKY’S ships will manage to make their way to Vladivostok, as, 
joined with the three cruisers and several torpedo-boats already 
stationed there, would constitute a formidable “ fleet-in-being.” 
This fleet would either have to be left at liberty to make inter- 
mittent descents upon the Japanese line of communication with the 
Asiatic Continent—a scarcely admissible hypothesis—or else the 
whole of Toco’s force would have to be employed in a blockade of 
Vladivostok, a far more difficult undertaking than the blockade of 
Port Arthur, because the former harbor has two entrances, a great 
many miles apart. It follows that Togo would have to divide his 
fleet, and that, as he cannot expect to monopolize the advantages 
derivable from the chapter of accidents, it might happen that one 
of the moieties would prove unable to withstand a sudden outrush of 
the whole of RoJestVENSKy’s war vessels. It is at least probable 
that, should a considerable part of RojestvENSKy’s force contrive 
to find shelter in Vladivostok, Russia would postpone all parleys 
about peace until after the capture of that fortress, even although 
Marshal Oyama should meanwhile inflict a severe defeat upon the 
army under General LINEVITCH. 

There remains the third, and by no means impossible, contin- 
gency that the Russian fleet, consolidated under RoJestTvENSKY, 
which, shortly, may be expected to emerge from the South China 
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Sea, may be virtually annihilated by Admiral Toco, and that, al- 
most simultaneously, Marshal Oyama, the enveloping movements 
of whose five armies are approaching consummation, may inflict 
upon General LINEVITCH a reverse that would have to be acknow- 
ledged as irretrievable. In that event, it is highly probable that 
the terms of peace exacted by Japan would correspond substantially 
with those outlined by Mr. KINNOSUKE, except that they would un- 
doubtedly include a demand for a pecuniary indemnity. Let us 
see, then, what are the terms which our Japanese author looks 
upon as reasonable. He expresses the opinion that a primary and 
indispensable item in the peace conditions should be the reasser- 
tion of the cancelled part of the second article of the original Shi- 
monoseki Treaty. This article, the most important section of 
which was subsequently cancelled by the Tokio Government in 
compliance with what, practically, was an ultimatum on the part of 
Russia, Germany, and France, ceded to Japan in perpetuity and 
full sovereignty, not only the whole of the Liao-tung peninsula 
(part of which was eventually leased for twenty-five years by 
China to Russia), but also a strip of the Manchurian seacoast 
running from the lower waters of the river Yalu on the east to 
the mid-channel of the river Liao on the west. We presume that 
the neutral Powers would not object to the permanent retention 
by Japan of that section of the Liao-tung peninsula which was 
leased by Russia, and has since become the Mikado’s by right of 
conquest. They doubtless would pretest, on the other hand, against 
Japan’s acquisition of the Manchurian seacoast, for this would be 
incompatible with Japan’s promise to maintain an “ open door” in 
Manchuria. We pass to the surrender of the island of Saghalien 
by Russia to Japan, a surrender which, according to Mr. KINNo- 
SUKE, his country is certain to demand. To such an exaction, he 
says, Japan would be impelled, not only because she needs the coal 
deposits known to exist on the island, but also by sentimental con- 
siderations. It was in May, 1875, when the Mikado’s Government, 
reinstated after the lapse of centuries in temporal power, had not 
yet entirely emerged from the difficulties following the overthrow 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate, that Russia virtually compelled it to 
relinquish the whole of Saghalien island, to the southern half of 
which, at least, Japan possessed a valid title. For many a year 
it has been no secret, we are told, to the people of Nippon that there 
is no wish dearer to the heart of their Emperor than, when he lays 
down the sceptre, to transmit to his heir every inch of the soil 
bequeathed to himself by his father. The soil thus bequeathed in- 
cluded the island of Saghalien, or, at all events, the southern and 
more valuable half of it. For this reason, the Japanese writer in 
the North American Review deems it scarcely credible that the 
diplomatists of Nippon would agree on a settlement of the present 
controversy which did not involve the retrocession of Saghalien. 
As regards the three Manchurian provinces—with the exception 
of the riparian strip to which we have above referred—Mr. KINNo- 
SUKE avers that Japan has not the slightest desire of keeping them 
herself, although she is determined that Russia shall evacuate 
them. In making China a present, however, of Manchuria, which 
contains the imperial mausoleum of the reigning Manchu dynasty, 
Japan would fairly enough insist on several stipulations. She 
would ask, for instance, from China a promise, to be guaranteed by 
three Powers, namely, Great Britain, the United States, and Nip- 
pon herself, that the territory thus restored to its rightful owner 
shall not be ceded or leased to a foreign government. The Mikado’s 
advisers would also expect the Chinese Empire to consent to open 
a number of her provinces, ports, and towns which still are sealed 
to the commerce of the world. Above all, they would insist that 
the Czar should buy out the private Russian corporation which 
ostensibly owns the East-China branch of the Trans-Siberian road— 
that is to say, the branch running from Harbin to Port Arthur— 
and transfer the railway thus acquired into the hands of the 
Japanese. Our author says that in June, 1904, Dr. Tomizu, one 
of the highest Japanese authorities on international law and 
world-polities, concluded an article by pronouncing it imperative 
that the Nippon Government should receive and operate the East- 
China railway. The same Japanese patriot, it seems, goes ma- 
terially further in the way of demands for territory. He holds 
that the whole of Siberia east of Lake Baikal should be turned 
over to Japan. Mr. KInNoSUKE deems it more probable that the 
Tokio Government would limit its territorial exactions in this 
quarter to the riparian province which lies between the mouth of 
the Amur River and the northeastern frontier of Corea, and which 
stretches from the Ussuri River on the west to the Pacifie Ocean. 
This province includes, of course, the naval fortress of Vladivostok. 
The legitimate purpose of this demand would be to deprive Russia 
of any foothold on the Pacific, and thus to assure the permanent 
peace of the Far East and the future security of Nippon’s national 
existence. Port Arthur being irreparably lost, there is no other 
point on the Pacific littoral of Russia, except Vladivostok, that 
would serve well the Russian ambition eventually to gain com- 
mand of the sea. That is why, for far-seeing Japanese, the ac- 
quisition of Vladivostok figures conspicuously in the order of the 
day. Not until that fortress is in her possession can Japan devote 
herself without misgiving to the peaceful development of her re- 
sources. Then, as Mr. KINNOSUKE puts it, Nippon might at last be 




















able to sleep upon a high pillow. Nor is it only for military and 
naval reasons that the procurement of Russia’s riparian province 
south of the Amur River is declared to be indispensable. The 
‘cession of this district, coupled with that of Saghalien Island, 
would place in the hands of Nippon the fisheries of the Sea of 
Okhotsk and of the Gulf of Tartary, as well as those of the northern 
section of the Sea of Japan. Even now the Japanese fishermen 
draw from the waters around Saghalien over three million yen a 
year, and it is alleged that, if Saghalien and the Amur littoral be- 
longed to the Tokio Government, the earnings of the Japanese 
fishing industry would exceed twenty million yen annually. To 
the coal mines of Saghalien we have already alluded, but it re- 
mains to add that the gold mines of the Amur district, worked 
simultaneously with those of Corea, would materially assist Japan 
in maintaining the gold standard. 

Our Japanese author seems inclined to think that Nippon will 
expect to have turned over to her the Russian war-ships which 
are now interned in neutral ports of the Far East. Whether there 
should be in addition any pecuniary indemnity at all, and, if so, 
how large a one, he does not pretend to say, recognizing his in- 
ability to foresee how long the war will last, or with what 
vicissitudes it may be checkered. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that the neutral 
Powers will acquiesce in Japan’s extorting from Russia all of the 
concessions suggested in the North American Review, with the ex- 
ception of the Manchurian coast strip between the Yalu and Liao 
rivers. What effect will such a settlement of the war have upon 
the international situation in the Far East, and which nation 
would then have the best chance of securing ascendancy in the 
Pacific? It is, in the first place, obvious that, under the circum- 
stances supposed, Russia would be eliminated for a generation, if 
not forever, from the list of Pacifie Powers, and would have thence- 
forth to seek an outlet to the ocean either by way of the Bosphorus 
or by way of the Persian Gulf. It would scarcely be worth while 
for Franee, which has no important dependency in the Far East 
except Indo-China, to retain for the purpose of defending that 
until lately unprofitable colony, a large part of her navy in the 
South China Sea. Unless she kept a very large force there, she 
would be manifestly unable to cope with the sea power of Japan. 
Much the same thing may be said of Germany, which possesses in 
“ar-Eastern waters only a third of New Guinea, the Caroline 
archipelago, which is almost worthless, and the colony of Kiao- 
chou, which it is extremely unlikely that China, henceforward back- 
ed by Japan, would permit gradually to absorb the whole province 
of Shantung. Thus, by a process of elimination, we arrive at the 
conclusion that only Great Britain and the United States would be 
likely to contest with Japan preponderance in the Pacific. Japan 
is too poor ever to hope of competing on the ocean with the com- 
bined British and American navies, and it is probable that, after 
the completion of the Panama Canal, she would find herself over- 
matched by the United States alone. At the very same conclu- 
sion a well-informed German writer in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
after a careful analysis of existing and prospective conditions, 
arrives. He is convinced that neither the British nor the Amer- 
ican nation has any cause to dread the outcome of Japan’s expul- 
sion of Russia from the Asiatic coast of the Pacific, so far as mari- 
time ascendancy is concerned, and that, as England will always be 
constrained to scatter her naval strength among her globe-en- 
circling possessions, she will have eventually to concede to our own 
republic a place of primacy throughout the ocean which separates 
Eastern Asia, the Malay archipelago, and Australia from the New 
World. 

While, however, no events that seem likely to occur in the 
twentieth century will justify Japan in looking forward to a 
mastery of the Pacific, it does seem that, should peace be made 
upon the terms here indicated, she could count upon securing an 
unshakable ascendancy at Pekin, and upon gradually effecting an 
intellectual and a moral, if not, also, ultimately, a material, con- 
quest of the Chinese Empire. 





Leisure 


OnE of the luxuries this age of violent bustling about has wiped 
out of existence, leaving the aged and the conservative to lament, 
is leisure. The strenuous life in all its noisy futility is in vogue, 
our leisure classes are as torn by nervous rush as the busiest 
merchant in the street, and rivalry and competition destroy true 
living broadcast. Even the author of The Simple Life, of whom 
one might have cherished hopes, felt it incumbent upon him to 
tear across our continent, preaching peace and passivity while 
he pocketed thousands to enable him to purchase the power of 
more rushing. 

In such an atmosphere it is pleasant to be translated by the 
power of a book into the quiet and serenity of a nobler and more 
dignified mode of existence. Such service is rendered by Mr. 
Gossr’s recent Life of Coventry Patmore. PATMORE was a moral 
and intellectual aristocrat, and never by any of the exigencies of 
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circumstance was he drawn into the seething turmoil of modern 
ways of life. “'To no other man of his age,’ writes Mr. Gossr, 
“was the general trend of the nineteenth century towards uni- 
formity and solidarity so detestable as it was to PaArmMorr. The 
give and take of modern toleration, the concentrated action of 
masses of men, whose units fit into one another, meant absolutely 
nothing to him. He would abandon no privilege for general con- 
venience; he watched the modern instinct warring against the 
solitary man, instinctively so hateful to democracies, and he de- 
fied it. Defiance was not a burden to him; he was ‘ ever a fighter,’ 
requiring for complete health the salubrious sensation of an- 
tagonism. . . . He was a militant hermit of the soul, and it was 
as a hermit thrush he poured out his songs—for himself ”: 


Therefore no plaint be mine 

Of listeners none, 

No hope of rendered use or proud reward 
In hasty times and hard; 

But chants as of a lonely thrush’s throat 
At latest eve 

That does in each calm note 

Both joy and grieve; 

Notes few and strong and fine, 

Gilt with sweet day’s decline, 

And sad with promise of a different sun. 
Mid the loud concert harsh 

Of this fog-folded marsh 

To me, else dumb ‘ 

Uranian clearness, come, 

Give to me to breathe in peace and in surprise 
The light-filled ether of your rarest skies. 


These two quotations from Mr. Gosse and Mr. PATMorE himself 
seem to lay the finger exactly upon the flaw in modern production. 
Why.is so much of our present literary output so unrelated 
to literature, so depressingly banal, so devoid of distinction, 
power, and vitality? Is the answer merely that greatness is rare 
in all ages, and this chances to be a period of exceptional sterility? 
Or is it the result of the marked vulgarity of prevailing ideals? 
Not only our writers measure success by popularity, but the trend 
of criticism itself is to magnify the importance of a wide appeal. 
A high degree of excellence has never won quick or wide ap- 
plause; witness SHAKESPEARE, M1LTON, SHELLEY, KEATS, BRown- 
ING, SwINpuRNE. It cannot be too often or too emphatically re- 
peated that literature, real additions to the realm of letters, must 
forego cheap successes. <A difficult and determined withdrawal 
from prevailing ideals is demanded of those authors who would 
fain see English letters reinstated in the realm of bartered glory. 
Refore we can have another poet like BRowNING we must have 
another man content to do his work unknown for twenty years 
and willing to pay for his own publishing. Before we have a sec- 
ond Tennyson we shall have to have another man who shall as 
well understand that there are no cheap and quick methods of 
forcing the poetic faculty, that the best of our thoughts come to 
us in a state of wise passivity and reverent waiting. The super- 
ficial and deeper parts of our nature do not function at one and 
the same time. A Mary and a MARTHA are not combined in their 
highest powers in one personality. Greatness demands renuncia- 
tion. We cannot flap round with the daws and yet be an eagle 
with eye fixed on the sun. All really fine production demands a 
definite choice and firm adhesion, and it bears no nearer relation 
to popular applause and liking than a frog in a swamp to a 
nightingale in an oak grove. 

It was just such choice as this that PATMoRE made. His level 
of production endured many fluctuating criticisms, even from the 
most renowned men of letters of his day, and although the deeper 
and more metaphysical parts of his poetry will, in all proba- 
bility, never be very widely read, yet it is an assured fact that 
no history of English literature can escape accounting it as a 
definite factor in the development of that class of poetry. DoNnNr, 
VAUGHAN, SANDYS, HERBERT, CRASHAW, PATMORE, and FRANCiS 
THOMPSON will always hold their place as subtle thinkers in the 
stream of English poetry. It is pleasant to realize that it was to 
just such a place that PATMoRE aspired. Writing at a time when 
a natural and much-needed revolt against prevailing philistinism 
led many of the younger poets to revel in lawlessly erotic poetry, 
at a time when, it will be remembered, BAUDELAIRE was publish- 
ing Les Fleurs du Mal and Swinspurne the Laus Veneris, Pat- 
MORE chose the glorification of ccrnubial bliss as his theme, and 
sent forth The Angel in the House. To his subject he brought, 
moreover, as subtle a psychology, as ingenious mental processes, 
and as fervent an inspiration as the apostles of lawlessness. 

At one stage of PaTMoreE’s career it became for a period an 
obligation to earn his living, and during this time he wisely re- 
nounced poetry, maintaining that he lacked the “ wide, essential 
leisure” for writing. The yoke was soon lifted, and the main 
body of his subtle verse dates from his later years of dignified 
retreat. 

Such renunciations as he made brought their own compensations. 
For to the elect who dare to make the choice, the dignity, the 
quiet, the peaceful depths in the life of such a hermit of the soul 
outweigh the noisiest clamor of popular applause. 



















CHAPTER I 

N eight-mile drive over rain-washed Irish roads in the quick- 
falling dusk of autumn is an experience trying to the 
patience, even to the temper, of the average Saxon. Yet 
James Milbanke made neither comment nor objection as 
mile after mile of roadway spun away like a ribbon be- 
hind him, as the mud rose in showers from the wheels of the old- 
fashioned trap in which he sat and the half-trained mare between 
the shafts swerved now to the right, now to the left—her nervous 
caught by the spectral shapes of the  blackthorn 
hedges or the motionless forms of the wayside donkeys, lying 
asleep in the ditches. Perhaps this stoicism was the outcome of 
an innate power to endure; perhaps it was a merely negative qual- 
ity, illustrating the lack of that doubtful blessing, imagination. 
Whatever its origin, it stood him in good stead as he covered the 
long. stretch of flat country that links the southeastern seaport of 
Muskeere with the remote fishing-village of Carrigmore and its 

outlying district of Orristown. 

His outlook upon Ireland, like his outlook upon life, was un- 
tinged by humor. He had seen no ground for amusement in the 
fact that he had been the only passenger to alight from the train 
at the Muskeere terminus, and consequently no ground for loneli- 
ness in the sight of the solitary vehicle, dimly silhouetted against 
the murky sky, that had awaited his coming. The ludicrous points 
of the scene—the primitive railway station with its insufficient 
flickering lights, its little knot of inquisitive idlers, its one porter, 
slovenly, amiable, incorrigibly lazy, all contributing the uncon- 
scious background to his own neat, conventional, totally alien per- 
sonality—had left him untouched. 

The only individual to whom the picture had made its appeal 
had been the solitary porter. As he relieved Milbanke of his 
valise and rug on the step of the first-class carriage an undeniable 
twinkle had gleamed in his eyes. 

“ Fine soft night, sir!” he had volunteered. 
side for you.” 

For a second Milbanke had stared at him in a mixture of doubt 
and displeasure. A month’s pilgrimage to the ancient Celtic 
landmarks had left him, as it has left many a Saxon before him, 
unlearned in that most interesting and most inscrutable of all 
survivals—the Celt himself. He had surveyed the face of the 
porter cautiously and half distrustfully; then he had made a 
guarded reply. 

“IT am certainly expecting a—a conveyance,” he 
* But I have never heard the name of Tim Burke.” 

“Why, thin, Tim has heard of you!” the other had replied, with 
unruffled suavity. ‘“Isn’t it the English gintleman that’s goin’ 
to stop wid Mr. Asshlin over at Orristown that you are? Sure, 
Tim told me all about you; an’ I knew the minute I sat eyes on 
you—let alone there was no wan else in the train.” Without 
more ado he had hoisted Milbanke’s belongings to his shoulder and 
lounged out of the station. 

“Here you are, Tim, man!” he had exclaimed, as he had de- 
posited the articles one after another under the seat of the trap 
with a lofty disregard of their owner. “’Tis a soft night an’ a 
long road you have before you! Is it cold the mare is?” He 
paused to eye the impatient young animal before him with the 
[rishman’s unfailing appreciation of horseflesh. 

Here Milbanke, feeling that some veiled reproof had been sug- 
gested, had broken in upon the monologue. 

“IT hope I haven’t injured the horse by the delay,” he had said, 
hastily. “ The train was exactly twenty-two minutes behind its 
time.” 

Then for the first time the old coachman had bent down from 
his lofty position. 

*“ An’ sure what harm if it was, sir?” he had exclaimed, voicing 
the hospitality due to his master’s guest. ‘“ What hurry is there 
at all—so long as it brought you safe?” 

“True for you, Tim!” the porter had interjected, softly; and 
seizing Milbanke’s arm, he had swung him into the trap, pre- 
cisely as he had swung the luggage a few seconds previously. 

“Thank you, sir,” he had murmured a moment later. “Good 
night to you! Good night, Tim! Safe road!” And drawing back, 
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he had looked on with admiration while Burke had gathered up 
the reins and the mare had plunged forward into the misty, sea- 
scented night. 

That had been Milbanke’s first introduction into the district 
where he proposed to spend a week with a man he had not seen 
for nearly thirty years. 

As the trap moved forward, leaving the straggling town with 
its scattered lights far behind, his thoughts, temporarily distracted 
by the incidents of his arrival, reverted to the channel in which 
they had run during the greater part of the day. Again his mind 
returned to the period of his college career, when, as a quiet stu- 
dent, he had been drawn by the subtle attraction of contrast 
into a friendship with Denis Asshlin—the young Irishman whose 
spirit, whose enthusiasms, whose exuberant joy in life had shone 
in such vivid colors beside his own neutral-tinted personality. 
His thoughts passed methodically from those eager, early days 
to the more sober ones that had followed Asshlin’s reeall to Ire- 
land, and thence onward over the succeeding tale of years. He 
reviewed his own calm, if somewhat lonely, manhood; his aim- 
less delving first into one branch of learning, then into another; 
his gradually dawning interest in the study of archeology—an 
interest that, fostered by ample leisure and ample means, had be- 
come the temperate and well-crdered passion of his life. The 
retrospect was pleasant. There is always an agreeable sensation 
to a man of Milbanke’s temperament in looking back upon un- 
ruffled times. He became oblivious of the ruts in the road and of 
the mare’s erratic movements as he traced the course of events 
to the point where, two months before, the discovery of a dozen 
platters of pure gold and as many drinking-vessels, embedded in 
a bog in the County Tyrone, had turned the eyes of the archeo- 
logical world upon Ireland; and he, with other students of an- 
tiquity, had been bitten with the desire to see the unique and 
priceless objects for himself. 

The journey to Tyrone had been a pleasant experience; and it 
was there, under the mild exaltation of the genuine find, that it 
had suddenly been suggested to his mind that certain ancient ruins, 
including a remarkable specimen of the Irish Round Tower, were 
to be found on the southeast coast not three miles from the prop- 
erty of his old college friend. 

Whether it was the archeological instinct to resurrect the past, 
or the merely human wish to relive his own small portion of it, 
that had prompted him to write to Asshlin, must remain an open 
question. It is sufficient that the letter was written and despatch- 
ed, and that the answer came in hot haste. 

It had reached him in the form of a telegram running as fol- 
lows: “ Come at once and stay for a year. Stagnating to death in 
this isolation—Asshlin.” An hour later another and a more vol- 
uminous message had followed, in which, as if by an afterthought, 
he had been given the necessary directions as to the means of 
reaching Orristown. 

It was at the point where his musings reached Asshlin’s tele- 
grams that he awakened from his reverie and looked about him. 
For the first time a personal interest in the country through which 
he was passing stirred him. He realized that the salt sting of the 
sea had again begun to mingle with the night mist, and judged 
thereby that the road had again emerged upon the coast. He no- 
ticed that the hedges had become sparser; that wherever a tree 
loomed out of the dusk it bore the mark of the sea gales in a 
certain grotesqueness of shape. 

This was the isolation of which Asshlin had spoken! 

With an impulse extremely uncommon to him, he turned in his 
seat and addressed the silent old coachman beside him. “ Has your 
master altered much in thirty years?” he asked. 

There was silence for a while. Old Burke, with the deliberation 
of his class, liked to weigh his words before giving. them utter- 
ance. 

“Is it Mister Dinis changed?” he repeated at last. Then almost 
immediately he corrected himself. ‘Sure, ’tis Mister Asshlin I 
ought to be sayin’, sir. But the ould name slips out. Though the 
poor master is gone these twenty-nine year—the Lord have mercy 
on him—I can niver git it into me head that ’tis to Mister Dinis 
we ought to be lookin’.” 
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More than once during his brief stay in Ireland Milbanke had 
been confronted with this annihilation of time in the Celtic mind, 
and Burke’s statement aroused no surprise. 

“Has he changed?” he asked again, in his dry, precise voice. 

Burke was silent,. while the mare pulled hard on the reins. 
And having regained his mastery over her, he looked down on 
his companion. 

“Ts it changed?” he said. ‘Sure, why wouldn’t he be changed? 
With the father gone-—an’ the wife gone—an’ the children growin’ 
up. Sure, ’tis changed we all are an’ goin’ down the hill fast, 
God help us!” 

Milbanke glanced up sharply. 

“ Children?” he said. ‘“ Children?” 

Burke turned in his seat. 

“Sure, ’tisn’t to have the ould stock die out you’d be wantin’?” 
he said. ‘ You’d travel the round of the county before you’d see 
the like of Mister Dinis’s children—though ’tis girls they are.” 

“Girls?” Milbanke’s mind was disturbed by the thought of 
children. Denis Asshlin with children! The idea was incongruous. 

“Two of ’em!” said Burke, laconically. 

“Dear me! Dear me! And yet I suppose it’s only natural. 
How old are they?” 

Burke flicked the mare lightly and the trap lurched forward. 

“Miss Clodagh is turned fifteen,” he said, “and the youngster 
is goin’ on ten. Twas ten year back, come next December, that 
she was born. Sure I remimber it well. An’ six weeks after 
Mister Dinis was followin’ her poor mother to the churchyard 
beyant in Carrigmore. The Lord keep us all! *Twas she was the 
nice, quiet creature—and Miss Nance is the livin’ stamp of her. 
But, God bless us, ’tis Miss Clodagh that’s her father’s child.” 
He added this last remark with a force that at the time conveyed 
nothing, though it was destined to recur later to Milbanke’s 
mind. 

“But your master?” the stranger repeated. The momentary 
diversion of the children had ceased to hold him. Again the vision 
of Asshlin—Asshlin the impetuous hero of past days—had risen 
intangible, miragelike, and yet compelling from his native stretch 
of rugged country. 
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With 
it threw out a suggestion without betraying a confidence, 

An instant after it was spoken there was a final flourish of the 
whip, a scrape of wheels on the wet gravel, a straining and creak- 
ing of damp leather, and the trap drew up before the big white 


that frequently lies in such utterances. native acuteness 


house. Milbanke caught a fleeting suggestion of a shabby door 
with pillars on which rested a square balcony of rusty iron—a 
number of unlighted windows—a general air of grandeur and decay 
curiously blended. Then the hall door opened, and a voice, whose 
first note roused a hundred memories, rolled out across the dark- 
ness. 

“Is that you, James? Come in! Come in! Keep the mare in 
hand, Burke. Steady now, James! Let me hold the rug and give 
you a hand down. She’s a little rogue and might be making a bolt 
for her stable. Well, you’re as welcome as the flowers in May! 
Come in! Come in!” 

It was over in a flash—the arrival, the tempestuous greeting, 
the hard grip of Asshlin’s hand; and the two men were facing 
ach other in the candle-lit hall. 

“Well, you’re .welcome, James!” Asshlin repeated. “ You're 
welcome! Let me have a look at you. I declare it’s younger you 
are!” He laid his hand heavily on the other’s shoulder and uttered 
this obvious untruth with all the warmth and conviction that Irish 
imagination and Irish hospitality could suggest. 

“But you’re perished after the long drive! Burke!” he called 
through the open door. “ Burke, when you’re done with the mare 
come round and carry up Mr. Milbanke’s baggage. Now, James!” 
He wheeled round again, catching up a silver candlestick from the 
hall table. ‘“ Now, if you come up-stairs, I’ll show you where we’re 
going to billet you!” 

With long, hasty steps he crossed the hall, his tall figure cast- 
ing gaunt shadows on the bare and lofty wall. 

“ We’re a trifle unsophisticated here,” he went on, with a loud, 
hard laugh. ‘“ But at least we'll give you enough to eat and a 
bed to lie on. After all, a decent dinner and a warm welcome are 
the bone and sinew of hospitality the world over. Unless they 
include a drop of something to put life into a man—” He paused, 

turning round upon his 





But Burke made no guest. 
reply. All his energies “By Jupiter, that 
were directed to the reminds me! Have a 
guiding of the mare small drink before we 
down a_ steep. incline. go eng oe pr 
For a space Milbanke to take the cold out o 

was cuhaiaies of a dan- you?” 
gerously accelerated Milbanke, who was 
pace; then the white close behind him, 
piers of a large gate glanced up. He saw 
sped past them, and he his host’s face more 
was aware of the black clearly than he _ had 
shadow of overhanging seen it in the hall. His 
answer, when it came, 


trees. 

Something unusual, 
something faintly pro- 
phetie and only vague- 
ly comprehended, 
touched his prosaic 
nature on that moment. 
He was entering on a 
new phase of life. 
Without conscious 
preparation he was to 
see the world from a 
new point of view. 
With a fresh spur of 
anxious curiosity, he 
turned again to Burke. 

“But your master?” 


he asked. “Has he 
changed much? Will I 


see a great alteration?” 

For an added space 
the old man remained 
mute, while he piloted 
the trap up the sweep 
of avenue,with that irre- 
sistible desire for a fine 
finish that animates ev- 
ery Irish driver. Then 
as they spun round the 
final curve, as the great 
square house looked out 
of the mist, he replied, 
without slackening his 
vigilance: 

“Ts it changed?” he 
repeated, half to him- 
self. “Sure, if the 
Almighty — doesn’t 
change a man in thirty 
year, it stands to raison 
that the divil must.” 


CHAPTER IT 


To English ears the 
reply was curious. Yet 
with all its vagueness, 








was hurried and a lit- 
tle confused. 


“No, Denis. No,” 
he said. “ Nothing; 


nothing, I assure you.” 

Asshlin laughed 
again. 

“Still the same 
stickler?” he said. 
“How virtues cling to 
a man!” He turned 
and began to mount the 
stairs; then, reaching 
the first door on the 
wide corridor, he 
paused. 

“ Here’s your habita- 
tion,” he said. “ Burke 
will bring up your be- 


longings and get you 
whatever you’ want. 


We dine in a quarter 
of an hour.” He 
nodded, and was turn- 
ing away, when a fresh 
thought struck him. 


“You may as well 
take this candle,” he 
said; “we haven’t ar- 
rived at the civilization 
of gas. You might 
stumble over something 
looking for matches. 
This is practically a 
bachelor establishment, 


you know—without any 
bachelor comforts.” 
Once more he laughed; 
and thrusting the can- 
dlestick into his guest’s 
hand, hurried away 
across the landing. 

In silence Milbanke 
took the candle, and 
holding it uncertainly, 
waited until his host 








all its racial inclination 
towards high color, it 
held the germ of truth 
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The hall door opened, and a voice rolled out across the darkness 
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slowly he turned and 
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of a huge peat fire and 





entered the large, bare 
bedroom. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated, his 
eyes wandering from 
the faded window-hang- 
ings to the stiff, old- 
fashioned furniture. 
Finally, laying aside 
the candlestick, he sat 
down upon the side of 
the forbidding - looking 
four-post bedstead. 
What motive prompt- 
ed him to the action 
he could scarcely have 
defined. He was 
strangely moved by the 
scene just gone through 
—stirred in a manner 
he could never have an- 
ticipated. For the mo- 
ment the precise, mat- 
ter-of-fact archeologist 
was submerged; and 
the man—dry, narrow, 
pedantic perhaps, but 
nevertheless capable of 
human sentiments—was 
uppermost. The sight 
of Asshlin, the sound of 
his voice and the touch 
of his hand, had _ pos- 
sessed an alchemy all 
their own. The past, 
that years of separation 
had dimmed and_tar- 
nished, had gleamed 
out from the shadows 
and taken shape before 
his eyes. The influence, 
the fascination that 
Asshlin had once exer- 
cised, had touched him 
again at the first con- 
tact of personalities. 
But it was an altered 
fascination. The alloy 
of doubt and apprehen- 
sion had tainted the 
old feeling. The ques- 
tion he had been 
prompted to ask Burke 
had answered itself at 
the first glimpse of his 
host’s face. Indis- 
putably, unmistakably, 
Asshlin had changed. 





the radiance of a dozen 
candles set in heavy 
silver sconces. 

He stood for a mo- 
ment in the doorway, 
agreeably conscious of 
the mingled shadow 
and light; then his at- 
tention was attracted 
to two figures that al- 
ready occupied the 
room. 

Asshlin himself was 
standing by the hearth, 
his back to the fire, his 
feet apart, while by 
his side, in evident 
nervous embarrassment, 
stood a little girl of 
nine or ten. Instantly 
he saw his guest, Assh- 
lin put his hand on the 
child’s shoulder and 
pushed her forward. 

“ Here’s the youngest 
shoot on the old tree, 
James!” he cried, with 
a laugh. “ Shake hands 
with him, Nance!” 

Somewhat uncertain- 
ly and very shyly the 
child looked up and 
smiled. She was ex- 
tremely pretty with a 
gipsylike prettiness 
new to Milbanke. The 
only attribute she had 
inherited from her 
father’s family was the 
clear olive skin that 
distinguished all the 
Asshlins. Her dark- 
brown hair, her deep- 
blue eyes, her peculiar- 
ly winning smile, had 
all come to her from 
her dead mother. 

With an embarrass- 
ment almost equal to 
her own, Milbanke ex- 
tended his hand. The 
average modern child 
he ignored with com- 
fortable superiority, 
but this small girl 
with her warm smile 
and her overwhelming 
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And in what lay that 
change? That was the 
question he put to him- 
self as he sat on the 
bed, unconsciously no- 
ting the long, waver- 
ing flicker of the candle-ftlame against the faded wall - paper. 
He had aged; but the change did not lie with age alone. Some- 
than time had 


thing more relentless and more corroding 
drawn the worn, discontented lines about the mouth, kindled 


the unnatural restless glitter in the eyes, and changed the note of 
the voice from spontaneous vitality to recklessness. The change lay 
deeper; it lay in the heart and the soul of the man himself. 

With a sensation of doubt, of puzzled doubt and inexplicable 
disappointment, he rose, crossed the room, and drawing the cur- 
tains over the windows, shut out the dark, damp night. 


CHAPTER III 


Ir was nearly three-quarters of an hour later that a tremendous 
bell, clanging through the house, announced that dinner had been 
served, 

A wash, a change of clothes, and a half-hour of solitude 
had done much for Milbanke. He felt more normal, less 
alienated by unfamiliar surroundings, than he had done in the first 
confused moments that had followed his arrival. The vague sense 
of disappointment and apprehension, the vague suspicion that 
Asshlin had undergone an immense alteration, still tormented him 
—as half-apprehended evils ever torment the minds of those who 
see and study life as a thing apart from human nature; but the 
immediate effect of the feeling was less poignant. He uncon- 
sciously found himself anticipating the next glimpse of his old 
friend with a touch of curiosity; and when the announcement of 
dinner broke in upon his meditations he was surprised at the 
readiness with which he obeyed the summons. 

His first sight of the dining-room came pleasantly to his senses, 
numbed by the long drive and the bare coldness of his bedroom. 
It was large and lofty; three long curtained windows occupied 
one of its walls, while from the others numerous pictures of 
dead and gone Asshlins looked out of their canvases from tarnished 
gold frames; the mahogany furniture, though of an ugly and un- 
gainly type, was massive; and over the whole room, softening its 
severity and hiding the ravages of time, lay the warm red glow 


She made a quaint picture as she stood tkere in the light of the candles 


shyness was something 
infinitely more diffi- 
cult to deal with. He 
shifted his position un- 
easily. 

“How d’you do?” he hazarded. ‘“ How d’you do—Nance?” 

The little brown fingers stirred nervously in his clasp, and the 
child, still smiling, made some totally unintelligible reply. 

With a boisterous laugh, Asshlin ended the situation. 

“Easily known you're not a father, James!” he cried. “ Why, 
you’d have given her a kiss and clinched the business fifty sec- 
onds ago. But you’re starving! Where’s that scamp Clo?” He 
turned again to the little girl, who had drawn nearer to him for 
protection. 

She replied, but in so low a tone that Milbanke heard noth- 
ing. A moment later he was enlightened by Asshlin’s loud voice. 

“Did you ever hear of a thing like that, James?” he exclaimed. 
“ What would you say to a daughter who rides races on the strand 
in the dark of an October evening, with the mist enough to give 
your horses their death? ’Pon my word!” His face reddened; 
then suddenly he paused and laughed. “ After all, what’s bred 
in the bone—eh, James?” he said. “I believe I’d have done the 
same myself at fifteen—maybe worse. Do you remember that 
night—” He checked himself, laughed again, then sighed. But 
catching Milbanke’s eye, he threw off the momentary depression 
and turned once more to Nance. 

“Tell Hannah we won’t wait any longer, like a good child,” 
he said. “ There’s no counting on that scallawag.” 

As the child went quickly to the door he motioned Milbanke to 
the table, and took his own place at its head. 

“No ceremony here!” he said. “This is Liberty Hall.” Taking 
up a decanter, he poured some sherry into his friend’s glass; then 
filling his own, drank the wine with evident satisfaction. 

“Gradual decay is what we’re suffering from here, James,” he 
went on. “Everything in this country is too damned old. The 
only things in this house that have stood it are the wine and 
the silver. The rest—the woodwork, myself, and the linen—are 
unsound, as you see.” He laughed again with a shade of sarcasm, 
and pointed to where a large hole in the damask table-cloth was 
only partially concealed by a splendid salt-cellar of Irish silver. 

“ Accumulated time is the disease we’re suffering from.. *Tisn’t 
the man who uses his time in this country, but the man who 
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kills it, who’s mastered the art of living. Oh, we’re a wonderful 
people, James!” He slowly drained and slowly refilled his glass. 

As he laid down the decanter, the door opened, and Nance re- 
appeared and quietly took her place at the table. Almost imme- 
diately she was followed by Burke, in a black coat and wearing 
a clean collar. 

For a second, Milbanke marvelled at the domestic arrangements 
that could compress a valet, a butler, and a coachman into one 
easy-going personality; the next, his attention was directed to 
two enormous dishes which were placed respectively before his 
host and himself. ‘ 

“ Just hermit’s fare, James—the product of the land!” Asshlin 
exclaimed, as Burke uncovered the first dish, revealing a gigantic 
turkey. “ Will you cut yourself a shaving of ham?” 

With a passing sense of impotence Milbanke gazed at the great, 
glistening ham; then the healthy appetite that exposure to the 
sea air had aroused lent him courage, and he picked up a carving- 
knife. 

But the execution of the ham was destined to postponement. 
Searcely had he straightened himself to the task than a quick 
bang of the outer door was followed by hasty steps across the 
hall, and the last member of the household appeared. 

Almost before he saw her, Milbanke was conscious of her voice— 
high and clear with youthful vitality: softened and rendered 
piquant by native intonation. 

“Oh, father, such a gallop! Such fun! And [ won. The bay 
cob was nowhere beside Polly; Larry was mad!” The string of 
words was poured forth in irresistible excitement before she had 
reached the door. Once inside, she paused abruptly—her whole 
animated face flushing. 

“Oh, I forgot!” she said in sudden naive dismay. 

She made a quaint picture as she stood there in the light of 
the candles and the fire—her slight, immature figure arrayed in a 
worn and old-fashioned riding-habit, her hair covered by a boy’s 
cloth cap, her fingers clasping one of her father’s heavy hunting- 
crops. But it was neither dress nor attitude that drew Milbanke’s 
eyes from the task before him—that incontinently sent his mind 
back thirty years to the days when Denis Asshlin had seemed to 
stand on the threshold of life and look forth, as by Right Divine, 
upon the pageant of the future. There was little physical like- 
ness between the girl brimming with youth and vitality and the 
hard, prematurely aged man sitting at the head of the table; but 
the blood that glowed in the warm olive skin, the spirit that 
danced and gleamed in the hazel eyes, were the same blood and 
the same spirit that had captivated Milbanke more than a 
quarter of a century before. 

The unlooked-for sensation held him spellbound. But the spell 
was almost rudely broken. Scarcely had Clodagh’s exclamation 
of dismay escaped her than Asshlin broke into one of his boister- 
ous laughs. 
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“Well, twas like you. 
He put out his hand, and as he did so a sudden ex- 
pression of pride and affection softened his hard face. 

“ Here’s the wildest scapegrace of an Asshlin you’ve met yet, 
James,” he said. 

“Shake hands with him, Clo!” he added, in a different voice. 


“Forgot, did you?” he cried. 
here!” 


“ He’s a symbol, if you only knew it. He stands for the great 
glory we must all leave behind us. The glory of youth!” His 
voice sank suddenly to a lower key and he raised his glass. “ Go 
on, child!” he added, more quickly. “Shake hands with him— 
tell him he’s welcome.” 

But Clodagh’s flow of speech had been silenced. With a sug- 
gestion of the shyness that marked her sister, she came round the 
table as Milbanke rose. 

She made no remark as she proffered her hand, and she did 
not smile as Nance had done. Instead, her bright eyes scanned 
his face with a quick, questioning interest. 

In return, he looked at her clear skin, her level eyebrows, and 
proudly held head; and his awkwardness vanished as he took the 
slight muscular hand, still cold from the night mist. 

“How d’you do?” he said. “I’ve been hearing of you.” 

Again Clodagh colored and glanced at her father. 

“What were you telling him, father?” she asked, with native 
curiosity. 

Once more Asshlin laughed loudly. 

“Listen to her, James,” he said, banteringly. “‘ Her conscience 
is troubling her. She knows that it’s hard to speak well of her. 
Isn’t that it, seamp? Confess now!” 

Clodagh had again passed round the table; and having thrown 
her whip and cap into a chair, had seated herself without cere- 
mony in the vacant place that awaited her. 

“Indeed it isn’t!” she replied, with immense unconcern. Then 
an instant later she repeated her question: “ What was _ it, 
father? Can’t you tell me?” 

Asshlin lifted his glass and studied the light through his sherry. 

“ Ah now, listen to her, James!” he exclaimed again, delight- 
edly. “And women will tell you they aren’t inquisitive.” 

Clodagh flushed. 

The little sister, seeing the flush, was suddenly moved to assert 
herself. 

“°Twasn’t anything, Clo,” she said, quickly. ‘He only said 
you were a scallywag.” Then, as all eyes turned in her direction, 
she subsided abruptly into confused silence. 

“There you are again, James! Look at the way they stick 
together. A poor man hasn’t the ghost of a chance when two of 
them join forces. One of them ought to have been a boy—if 
only for the sake of equality.” He shook his head and laughed 
afresh, while Burke deposited the last plate upon the table, and 
dinner began in earnest. 

To be Continued. 


The European Situation 


By Sydney 


. Lonpon, May 6, 1905. 

ITH every telegram the collapse of Russian power in 

the Far East becomes the more imminent, the more 
undisguisable. There are some, I know, who dispute 

this. They say that Russia, though beaten, is not 

hopelessly beaten; that, if necessary, she will with- 

draw her — to the Baikal region, beyond reach of Japanese 
pursuit, and keep them there while a new and overwhelming 
fleet is being built; that Russia would thus avoid the humiliation 
of suing for peace and the still greater humiliation of paying an 
indemnity, and would be able to stave off the further impoverish- 
ment of her people, while imposing upon Japan the strain of main- 
taining in Manchuria a vast army, with all the expense of garri- 
sons, roads, railways, fortifications, and so forth—in short, that 
it is still too early to say that the Japanese have definitely 
won and that Russia has been hurled back from the Pacifie for 
anything more than a moment. But such reasoning as this im- 
plies a bigger capacity for broad and resolute strategy than the 
bureaucracy has ever yet shown, and it has the further defect 
of ignoring altogether the domestic situation in Russia. What is 
that situation? We see the whole of articulate Russia banded 
against the autecracy. New decrees of mobilization merely tend 
to foment the internal tumult. The peasantry are _break- 
ing out into savage plunderings. Russian credit has fallen so 
low that the announcement of an internal loan of $100,000,000, 
issued at 96, and carrying 5 per cent. interest, forces Russian fours 
down to a point that they have not touched since the war began. 
Of the two foreign markets that are open to ner, the French is 
showing an exhaustion, not of means, but of confidence; and no 
amount of official pressure can permanently overcome the com- 
parative narrowness of German resources. The French investor 
is beginning to ask whether the interest or the dividends he has 
been receiving have always been legitimately earned. The war 
has forced him to consider the possibility of a political upheaval 
in Russia and its effects on Russian finances; and it has especially 
forced him to estimate the chances of victory in the Far East, 
and to inquire into the purposes for which his money is likely to 
be used. The inevitable result is a widespread apprehensiveness, 
and though it is altogether too soon to say that the French mar- 
ket is closed to the Russian government, it is no exaggeration to 
assert that France will not, and Germany cannot, finance the war 
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for that uncertain and indefinite period which must elapse before 
a Russian victory has saved the face of the bureaucracy. Rus- 
sian industry meanwhile is paralyzed by the virtual monopoly of 
all the railroads by the military. As against this, Japanese im- 
ports and exports, so far from being retarded by, have thriven on, 
the war; enough money has already been voted to continue the 
fighting for another year; all the stock exchanges in the world 
are eager to join in floating Japanese loans; and every yen that 
is raised seems to have the effective value of at least five rubles. 
Therein lies a power of compulsion such as even the Czardom will 
be forced at last to heed. 

I think, therefore, one may fairly assume that Russia as a 
Far-Eastern power has virtually ceased to exist, and cannot with- 
in our time be resurrected. That is a tremendous fact, one of 
the most tremendous in all history. Its full significance depends 
largely on Russia’s solution of her internal crisis. That crisis 
will not in the least be solved by a mere modification of the 
autocracy, by the convocation of an elective assembly, or by sim- 
ply admitting the representative principle into national affairs. 
Such developments, if and when they take place, will still leave 
the problem of problems to be grappled with—namely, the condi- 
tion, social and economic, of the Russian peasantry. Constitu- 
tional reform without economic reform can, in the present state 
of Russia, only mean sacrificing reality to a phrase; and such, 
so far as one can judge, is by no means the aim of the agitation 
now in progress. What the Russian reformers are at bottom 
struggling for. is the recognition that internal affairs have an 
importance -equal to, if not greater than, external politics; and 
that to be strong abroad Russia must, first of all, be contented 
and, if possible, prosperous at home. That is a theory which the 
bureaucracy has not only never admitted, but by its policy has im- 
plicitly denied. The money wrung from the people by taxation has 
not hitherto been spent on the people, but on huge and, as it now 
proves, unprofitable adventures abroad. What the reformers con- 
tend is that domestic development must from now onwards pre- 
cede foreign exploitation. To a policy of aggression and expansion 
they oppose a policy of consolidation. But consolidation in their 
sense can only mean a contraction of Russia’s foreign activities 
—Russian finances being totally unable to pursue simultaneously 
external expansion and internal improvement. That a regenerated 

(Continued on page 724.) 
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Views of Railway-rate Legislation 


I.—Should the Government Control Private Earnings ? 


By George F. Baer 


President of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company and the Central Railway of New Jersey 





HE magnitude of 
the business of 
railroad trans- 


portation naturally in- 
vites attack, and it is 
easy for thoughtless 
men to raise a hue and 
ery against railroad 
management. 

The development of 
the railroads of the 
United States is one of 
the most remarkable 
exhibitions of business 
capacity the world 
has ever known. It 
would be folly to say 
that blunders of all 
kinds have not been 
made; but the general 
result is entirely satis- 
factory. One -of the 
mistakes made by our 
critics is in ignoring 
past conditions. Many 
of the things now. com- 
plained of originated 
under circumstances 
which could not then 
be controlled. The 
capital of the country 
was limited. It was 
difficult to induce its 
investment in railroad 
enterprises. The truth 
is that there was very 
little American capital 
free to invest in these 
enterprises. Fifty 
years ago we were 
compelled to depend 
largely upon foreign 
capital. Various de- 
vices had to be re- 
sorted to in order to 
obtain the means for 
building our railroads 
—such as issuing stock 








conditions will permit. 
What has-been aceém- 
“plished in the past in 
reducing the rate of 
freight, in providing 
adequate facilities, and 
in perfecting a system 
of railroad transporta- 
tion of great efficiency 
and public convenience 
gives assurance of what 
may be expected in the 
future. Our system is 
admitted by every in- 
telligent man to be far 
superior to that exist- 
ing in any other coun- 
try. 

The railroad compa- 
nies are just as anxious 
to abolish discrimina- 
tions, rebates, and all 
the devices which more 
or less, from necessity, 
characterized the past, 
as the most ardent re- 
former can be, and they 
have not only accom- 
plished much in this 
direction by their own 
efforts, but they have 
likewise aided in se- 
curing legislation to 
prevent these things. 
The average shipper al- 
ways wants a conces- 
sion. It is a relief to 
railroad management 
to have laws prohibit- 
ing such concessions, 
thereby assisting them 
to withstand the daily 
importunities of selfish 
men. The chairman of 
the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission says 
that, “as a result of 
the Elkins act” 








as a bonus for bonds, 
State aid, municipal 
aid, land grants, and 
tax concessions. In 
addition, inducements had to be held out to mannfacturers to es- 
tablish industries along the lines of railroads. Special contracts 
had to be made, guaranteeing them low rates on their freight. 
It was wisely supposed that the general development of the busi- 
ness which the location of these industries would create would 
justify the railroad companies in making these concessions. Capi- 
tal to acquire car equipment could not be obtained. Then, too, 
the old theory of a railroad in Pennsylvania was that of a high- 
way on which every one was permitted to transport his own cars, 
and pay, therefor, toll, as was done on the turnpikes and canals. 
Consequently, the great manufacturers of the country owned their 
own ears. “This was the origin of the private-car methods, which 
are now complained of. As the business of the country devel- 
oped, -the inconvenience in transportation, arising from this pri- 
vate ownership of cars, became exceedingly great, and gradually 
the railroad companies have succeeded in doing away with them. 
The transportation company now supplies cars to. the manu- 
facturers.and shippers along its lines. This is the universal rule, 
except where special cars are required. Refrigerating-cars, Pull- 
man palace-cars, and other cars for special purposes are still 
largely owned by private companies. The public complains of 
this; but for the time being it is not easy to see how this can 
be changed. Time will be required to solve the problem, and it 
will be solved just as the use of private cars by manufacturers 
has been solved. The difficulty in the present solution is economic. 
Railroads having short lines could not profitably supply refriger- 
ating-cars.for through service. In proportion to the earnings which 
they would receive the capital invested would be too great. The same 
is true of passenger-cars. The public desires through passenger 
service. A Pullman car leaving New York goes on to San Fran- 
cisco. Just how a road like the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
with a short haul to the West, or the Reading Railroad, could 
afford to buy cars to take the place of the Pullman cars, and 
permit them to travel all over the United States, is still an un- 
solved problem. Eventually, it may be that the railroads will have 
sufficient capital to justify an ownership of this kind of cars; 
but time alone will solve these difficulties, as it has solved all 
difficulties in the past. 

The railroad managers of the United States have been for years 
making an honest effort so to perfect their systems as to give 
the public the best and the cheapest service which economical 
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George EF. Baer, President of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company measure) “ discrimina- 
and the Central Railway of New Jersey tions are as rare as 
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burglaries. 

I have just finished reading Mr. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu’s chapter 
on American railways in his book, Les Etats-Unis Au XXe Siécle. 
It is a remarkable study of the American railway system by an 
intelligent foreigner. Its value to an American lies chiefly in its 
comparisons with European railroads, and especially those of 
France. I quote several sentences: 

“We may boldly say that. without the railroads, three-quarters 
of the immense territory. of the United States, situated too far 
from the sea and having insuflicient communication by rivers or 
lakes, would be still almost deserts, and would not play in the 
economical life of the world a more important part than Siberia 
did, for instance, before being lifted from her isolation by the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. . . . On the whole, the prosperity of the 
American system, as well as the excellent condition of its service, 
is undeniable. If we wish to seek for models of railway operations, 
it is in the direction of American liberty that we must turn, and 
not to sterile operation by the state.” 

I heartily wish the American people would ponder over these 
facts so forcibly stated. 

What the railroad companies complain of in the proposed legis- 
lation is this: Under cover of a popular clamor against dis- 
crimination and rebates, and any device whatever whereby property 
may be transported at a less rate than that named in the pub- 
lished tariffs, the existing laws are not to be improved or amended 
in order to correct the abuses in question, which all railroad man- 
agers sincerely desire should be corrected, but the whole power 
of rate-making is to be conferred on a political body. The owners 
of these railroads are practically to be denied the privilege of 
managing their own property. The physical management of a 
property is of little value if the control of its earning power is 
taken away. 

The trained experts, the men of genius, who have built up this 
wonderful system of American railroads, and through it have 
developed the wealth and the population of the country to a 
degree unheard of in the annals of history, are to be declared incom- 
petent and dishonest, and wickedly conspiring to cheat and de- 
fraud the public. Therefore, the management of the splendid works 
which they have developed is to be turned over to an irresponsible 
commission having no interest in the subject-matter—a commission 
named by the national government, and that, too, a government 
which is ruled by political parties, with the “spoils of office” as 
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of the new Police Department Building 


The Police Parade passing Madison Square 


SCENES AT THE NEW YORK CITY POLICE PARADE 


In the annual parade of New York’s police, which occurred on May 6, five thousand policemen took part, marching from Bat- 

tery Place to the Worth Monument in Madison Square. The line of march was wp Broadway to Twenty-third Street, to 

Madison Avenue, to Fortieth Street, to Fifth Avenue, and down to the Worth Monument and the reviewing stands, where Mayor 

McClellan reviewed the parade and distributed medals to the members of the force who had earned distinction. The parade, 

which was led by Chief Inspector M. W. Cortright, consisted of three brigades, each in command of a Borough Inspector, and 

comprising ten regiments cach. A feature of the day was the appearance of the mounted policemen in their new uniforms 
Photographs by Juley 
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the reward of political activity. It is nonsense to say that the 
power of making rates does not take the control of the property 
out of the hands of its owners. If you control the earnings of 
capital, you control the capital. If you control the earnings of 
a business, you control the business. ‘There is no law of economics 
which will enable one set of men to manage the physical opera- 
tions of a business, and another set, without interest, to fix its 

- earnings. Inevitable ruin and bankruptcy are bound to follow 
any such scheme. 
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I do not believe the sober second thought of the American peo- 
ple will justify the radical legislation suggested. Under the old 
order of American life and statesmanship I would rest content 
in believing such legislation grossly unconstitutional. But I have 
lived to see a growing feeling that the Constitution and its splendid 
system of government was a thing suited only to past generations, 
and that this new and strenuous national policy, bent on exer- 
cising power everywhere and over everything, is not to be hampered 
by old-fogy notions about constitutional limitations. 


Il.—_The Effect of Government Rate-making upon Internal Commerce 
By A. J. Earling 


President of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway Company 


HAT government-made freight rates will be adjusted on a dis- 

} tance principle—that is, a charge of so much per mile for 

every ton of freight hauled regardless of commercial con- 
ditions or requirements—may be regarded as inevitable. This 
is shown, not only by the history of State regulation, in our own 
and other countries, but, in the opinion of lawyers; by the .Con- 
stitution of the United States itself. 

In several of the States rates have been fixed by direct act of 
the Legislature, or by orders of State commissions. In most of 
these States the schedule of rates is required to be on a distance 
basis, and in all of them the tendency has been toward distance 
tariffs. Human nature is so constituted that it is much more 
easy to solve the question of equality between towns and com- 
munities and interests, by giving them all exactly the same rate 
per ton per mile, than to attempt the difficult task of adjusting 
rates to the satisfaction of all. The result is that commissions, 
which have the power to make rates, find themselves constantly 
drifting toward distance taritfs, in the hope of avoiding the criti- 
cism of towns, cities, and regions which are demanding their favor. 

It is now proposed to confer upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission the power to make all interstate rates throughout the. 


country. It is the greatest power which it has ever been proposed 
to confer upon any body of men in the United States. As I have 
said, the inevitable tendency of rate-making by a commission is 
toward a distance tariff, but it is my belief that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be compelled, in the observance of 
the mandates of the Constitution, to make only distance tariffs to 
and from all ports of the United States. 

In framing the Constitution, one of the important subjects of 
debate, as is well known, was the provision respecting commerce 
among the States. The power to regulate this commerce was 
finally given to Congress; but not until a limitation had been 
placed upon that power providing that no regulation of commerce 
should give preference to the ports of one State over those of 


another. While the im- 
portance of the Congres- 
sional power to regulate 


the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, there is no 
basis upon which rates for transportation can be fixed by the gov- 
ernment, except the inexorable basis of distance. In no other way 
can rates of transportation be made to and from ports of different 
States without giving to some of them a preference over others. 

The effect of this upon the great agricultural districts of the 
Middle West would be more disastrous even than upon the manu- 
facturers. The system of transportation has been so adjusted by 
the carriers themselves that the products of the farm, both grain 
and live stock, though produced a thousand miles or more from 
the seaboard, are able to compete in the markets of the world 
with the products of other great producing regions in this and 
other countries. The great national food-producing district com- 
prised in the region drained by the Mississippi is so situated that 
it could not profitably ship its products to foreign markets if 
the arbitrary differences of distance were applied against them. 
If the varied resources of this region were limited to local mar- 
kets—that is, to points of consumption nearer to them than to 
any other competing regions of production—the paralysis of its 
great agricultural and live-stock-raising industries would amount 
to an appalling calamity. Nothing but the most intricate and 
scientific adjustment of rates with each other, so skilfully arranged 
as to overcome the inequalities of distance and the disadvantages 
of location, has given to the great prairie States of Illinois, Lowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, or to the wheat- 
fields of North and South Dakota, the marvellous prosperity they 
have attained, and the position which they occupy in the markets 
of the world. To build across the channels of their commerce 
the impediments of constantly increasing distance from the mar- 
ket would be to render desolate and barren the garden spots of 
American agriculture. 

I have seen this Western prairie country develop as the rail- 
ways have opened up its resources, and the company I represent 
has always been identified with its development. Therefore, I 
may be pardoned if I look 
with no small degree of ap- 
prehension upon the threat 





commerce cannot be over- 
looked, the limitation placed 
upon it is of quite as much 
importance; and it is clear 
from the debates in the con- 
stitutional convention that, 
but for the limitation, the 
power never would have 
been granted. 

At the time of the consti- 
tutional convention land 
transportation by the pres- 
ent methods had not reached 
even the experimental stage, 
and almost one hundred 
years elapsed before the 
transformation was wrought 
which resulted in the pres- 
ent easy and rapid inter- 
change of commodities be- 


tween all sections of the 
country. 
The framers of the Con- 


stitution, of course, had no 


foreknowledge of the 
changed conditions which 


have arisen; but they did 
see, as clearly as though 
they had known the devel- 
opment which was to follow, 


that the Federal govern- 
ment should not be given 


power to build up the com- 
merce of one State as 
against that of another 
State. Although the only 
commerce in view, when this 
power of regulation was 
conferred on Congress, was 
the commerce of the seas 
and rivers, it was so broadly 
framed that, subject to its 
limitations, it applies equal- 
ly well to the present day, 








of serious impairment of the 
interests of this large and 
important section of the 
country which a_ distance 
tariff would inevitably make. 

The manufacturer of lum- 
ber in Wisconsin or Mich- 
igan or Minnesota  dis- 
tributes his product within 
a certain market region nat- 
urally tributary to his mill. 
The extent of the territory 
which he can reach with his 
product depends upon the 
rates of transportation he 
must pay. Under the pres- 
ent system of adjustment 
all those manufacturers 
whose mills are .subject to 
the same general cost of 
production, and who draw 
from substantially the same 
supply of raw material, have 
the same rate to common 
market points. Under the 
distance-tariff system, with 
the consequent increase in 
transportation rates which 
must result from govern- 
ment rate-making, the mill 
which is nearest a particular 
market will have an ad- 
vantage over every other 
mill in that market, and will 
be at a decided disadvantage 
in every other market. In 
other words, the result of 
fixing transportation rates 
on a distance basis will be 
a change from the present 
broad, general, competitive 
markets to narrow, re- 
stricted local markets, with 
the inevitable increase in the 








and to land transportation. 
With this limitation upon 
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cost to the consumer. This 
(Continued on page 731.) 
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Mr. James R. Keene’s “Sysonby,” which ran a Dead Heat with “Race King” in the Scene on the Grand Stand during the Races 


Metropolitan Handicup 


The Finish of the “ Belmont Park Inaugural,” Won by Mr. August Belmont’s “ Blandy” Scene in Front of the Grand Stand after t 


SCENES AT THE OPENING OF “BELMONT PARK 


Belmont Park, the new race-course built by Mr. August Belmont on the site of the Mannice estate at Queens, Long Island, was opened for its first season on May 4. The feature 
of the day was the running of the fourteenth Metropolitan Handicap, which resulted in a dead heat between Mr. James R. Keene’s “ Sysonby” and Mr. O. L. Richard’s “ Race King,” 
the time being 1.41 3-5. The opening race of the day, the “Belmont Park Inaugural,” for three-year olds and upwards, was won by Mr. Belmont’s three-year-old colt “ Blandy ”— 
_time, 1.13. The attendance at the park during the day was estimated at forty thousand. The spring meet at Belmont Park will last until. May 24 
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Lord Brassey’s “ Sunbeam ’ 
































Mr. E. R. Coleman’s “ Hildegarde” Dr. L. A. Stimson’s “ Fleur de Lys” 


YACHTS ENTERED FOR THE EMPEROR'S ¢ 


The yacht-race across the Atlantic for the cup offered by the German Emperor, which began May 16, is 
and “Dauntless” in 1887. There are eleven contestants for the Kai¢er’s trophy—eight American, two Bri 
Mr. E. R. Coleman’s “ Hildegarde,” Mr. H. S. Redmond’s “ Ailsa,” Mr. Edmund Randolph’s “ Apache,” Mr. George 
Dr. L. A. Stimson’s “Fleur de Lys.” The English entries are: the “ Valhalla,” owned by the Earl of Cray 
owned by the Hamburg Club. The course will be from Sandy Hook to the Lizard Lighthouse »n the 
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Mr. A. V. Armour’s “ Utowana ” 





Mr. Edmund Randolph’s “ Apache” 
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Mr. R. E. Todd’s “ Thistle” 





The Hamburg Club’s “ Hamburg ” 


May 16, is the first transatlantic yacht-race since the match between the schooners “Coronet” 


an, two British, and one German. 


The American entries are: Mr. Wilson Marshall’s “ Atlantic,” 


’Mr. George Lauder, Jr.’s, “Endymion,” Mr. R. E. Todd’s “ Thistle,” Mr. A.V. Armour’s “ Utowana,” and 


‘atlof Crawford, and Lord Brassey’s “Sunbeam.” 
sé on the Cornwall coast. 





The single German entry is the “Hamburg,” 


The cup will be awarded to the winner by the Emperor at Kiel 


THE TRANSATLANTIC RACE 














(Continued from page 717.) 
Russia, ruled, or partially ruled, by the popular will, would ulti- 
mately prove less aggressive or less imperialistic than the bureau- 
cratic Russia of to-day, there is no reason to believe. But that 
until conditions at home have become more stable, until the in- 
tellectuals are pacified, until the peasant is relieved from the ne- 
cessity of selling for money what he needs for food, Russia will be 
forced to confine herself mainly to internal affairs, is most probable. 

At the same time, unless all Russian history is a lie, Rus- 
sia will not stifle her craving for the open sea. That craving 
is still, as it was in the days of Peter the Great, the master- 
thread of Russian policy. Driven back from the Pacifle she 
must inevitably recoil on the Near East. At Constantinople, on 
the Persian Gulf, and along the Indian frontier, the repercussion 
of the defeat in the Far East is certain sooner or later to make 
itself felt. We have, then, a weakened and demoralized Russia, 
her energies partially dissipated by a wearying ferment at home, 
slowly shifting the pivot of her external interests from the Far 
to the Near East, and probably even now more formidable in 
Asia Minor and the Balkans than she has ever been in Man- 
churia. What is likely to be the effect of such a Russia upon the 
politics of Europe and the world? Obviously, the first country 
to profit by it is Germany. Her eastern frontier is rendered by 
so much the more secure. France, she knows, will never attack 
her single-handed, and France’s ally has now frittered away an 
immense percentage of her military effectiveness. The Dual Alli- 
ance, which held Germany like a beleaguered fortress in its grip, 
has virtually raised the siege. For the Kaiser and all his sub- 
jects that means, of course, a period of intense relief.. But cer- 
tain considerations must modify this. I do not know whether in 
America the recent naval debates in the French Chamber were fol- 
lowed with much interest. Over here they were looked upon as 
of inestimable moment. Their upshot was that France would 
meet Germany ship for ship; would maintain her present superior- 
ity over Germany at sea, would build as she builds, and regulate 
her expenditure by her rival’s. That was at once the answer of 
the French people to the breakdown of the Russian navy in the 
Far East, and their application of the new relationship with Eng- 
land to the cardinal problem of their foreign policy. Until the 
Anglo-French agreement, it was always with specific reference to 
England that France framed her naval estimates. From now on- 
wards it is to be with specific reference to Germany. This in- 
volves on the part of France nothing jess than a revolution in 
standards, a shifting of the entire national front, a concentration 
at one crucial point of both her military and her naval strength. 
Indeed, the determination of France to maintain her lead at sea 
is serious enough to counteract the vast relief with which, be- 
neath a politic show of regret, the Germans have watched the 
singeing of the Emperor of Russia’s beard. The Anglo-French 
agreement, the new British naval scheme, the resolve of France 
to perpetuate her relative ascendency at sea, and the irrepressible 
rise of the United States into a naval power of the first rank, have 
indeed made a complete recasting of the German horoscope in- 
evitable. 

The fundamental Teutonic problem has always been to decide 
whether Greater Germany should be realized on the sea at the ex- 
pense of the Anglo-Saxon, or on land at the expense of the Slav. 
“Our future is on the water,” was a declaration that, in the 
eyes of her cleverest statesman, the former alternative was the 
more preferable of the two. It has been tried, and it has led, I 
do not say to nothing, but to immeasurably less than had been 
hoped. Germany, it is clear, can no longer aspire to holding the 
balance even of European sea-power. She is passing from a mainly 
agricultural to a mainly industrial state without the essential 
guarantee of naval security. In any vital sense her colonies 
are not colonies at all; they are merely oversea possessions that 
do nothing to attract German settlers or spread “the German 
idea.” With colonies, as with sea-power, Germany came too late 
into the field. Both questions in the main have been already de- 
cided against her. That does not mean that a Greater Germany 
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is impossible, but merely that it is impossible in a transmarine di- 
rection. Compensation may be sought elsewhere—within the pres- 
ent boundaries of Europe for one thing, in Asia Minor, along the 
valley of the Euphrates, and on the Persian Gulf, for another. 
Nothing in the whole range of European politics is more pregnant 
with possibilities than this bloodless, but none the less irremedia- 
ble, frustration of Germany’s aspirations overseas. Its broad re- 
sult can only be to turn her thoughts landwards. So long as Ger- 
many had, and could say she had, no interest in what is loosely 
called the Near-Eastern question, close and even confidential rela- 
tions with St. Petersburg rested on a more or less natural basis. 
But that basis no longer exists. Germany’s position and influence 
in Turkey, her heavy stake in the Bagdad railway scheme, and her 
feverish desire to exploit Syria and Asia Minor, and to carve out 
in those neglected regions a veritable Greater Germany, have com- 
mitted her unescapably. Anything, therefore, that distracts Rus- 
sia from wasting her energies in the Far East, anything that 
tends to divert her towards Constantinople and her old historic 
mission in the Balkans, is from the German point of view deplor- 
able. It can only end in bringing Teuton and Slav face to face. 
That is why relief at the immediate weakening of Russia must 
be tempered by reflection on all that weakening implies and the 
consequences it is likely to produce. 

But if Germany is perturbed by the prospect of Russia’s be- 
coming once more preoccupied by Near-Eastern problems, so, it 
may be said, and in an even greater degree, should England be 
perturbed. If it is bad for Germany that Russia should recoil on 
the Balkans, it is worse for England that she should recoil on 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian frontier. I will not attempt to 
estimate the precise ratio of anxiety with which either power would 
be likely to view such developments; but I may point out that 
England has a weapon in her hand for confronting them which 
she will not be slow to use. That weapon is the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement. There has been of late a good deal of talk as to 
whether the Liberals, if they come into oflice, are likely to renew 
that agreement or to denounce it. No notice whatever need be 
taken of such speculations. Cooperation with Japan is a national 
policy, and no government either could, or would wish to, do with- 
out it. It may be taken as axiomatic that when the crucial mo- 
ment arrives for negotiating a peace Great Britain will prevent 
any repetition of the tactics, supposing them to be employed, that 
eleven years ago robbed Japan of the spoils of victory. It may 
also be taken as axiomatic that both Great Britain and Japan 
stand ready to renew their agreement. The question, indeed, in 
that preliminary aspect of it, may be looked upon as already set- 
tled; and the points upon which English opinion is now concen- 
trating are rather the terms and conditions on which the renewal 
should be arranged. Nobody proposes to modify the agreement or 
restrict its scope. The real alternatives are whether it should 
simply be renewed as it stands or should be developed into an 
offensive and defensive alliance. To renew the agreement as it 
stands is, of course, to pretend that everything in 1905 or 1906 
is as it was in 1902, and that the greatest event in Far-Eastern 
history leaves the conditions and problems of the Far East sub- 
limely unchanged. I scarcely think that either British or Japa- 
nese statesmanship will condescend to so stupendous a make-be- 
lieve as all that. On the contrary, in both countries there is 
growing up a desire to expand the scope of the agreement into an 
alliance that would guarantee the Asiatic possessions of both pow- 
ers. Such an alliance would give to Japan that final and absolute 
security which for an island-kingdom can only reside in an over- 
whelming naval supremacy; and no precaution that England could 
take against the shock of the Kussian recoil from the Far East 
could be more instantaneously or more lastingly effective than an 
alliance that would weld together the military prowess of Japan 
and the naval might of Great Britain. Such an alliance would 
succeed where the palliative of the agreement tailed; it would 
not only keep the peace, it would irresistibly impose it—and 
impose it, say many Englishmen, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Yellow Sea. 3 


Caviar of the Drama 


By James L. Ford 


ANY of us can remember the days when the now fa- 
miliar wares of the delicatessen counter were unknown 
to the average American citizen; when olives were an 
“acquired taste,” and the odors of Camembert and Brie 
were strange in our nostrils; the days when caviar was 

really “caviar to the multitude,” in the full sense of the familiar 
term. But enlightenment and foreign travel, combined with our 
national propensity to imitate and adopt, have long since dis- 
pelled the dark clouds of prejudice and ignorance that prevented 
our elders from enjoying many of the good things of life; and to- 
day there is a delicatessen-shop on every block, our children lit- 
erally cry for olives, and caviar enjoys a popularity that belies 
its old reputation. And with this taste for pungent and savory 
edibles from foreign lands there has grown up also a taste for 
the caviar of the drama, a sort of theatrical hors-d’euvre which 
bears the same relation to melodrama, comedy, farce, and tragedy 
that the salted roe of the sturgeon does to beef and bread. 

This dramatic caviar occurs in various forms, and a demand for 
it is constantly growing, although no theatrical emporium as yet 
makes a business of supplying it regularly, day after day, the year 
round, like ice or milk. Those playgoers who, by reason of an 





intelligent interest in the stage or an ennui born of worn-out char- 
acterizations and situations, own to a taste for this caviar, are able 
to gratify their longings only at uncertain intervals, and even then 
frequently find the delicacy limited in quantity and inferior in 
quality. 

Of the many varieties of this dramatic caviar now known to the 
public, the most famous is that prepared by Ibsen, and served now 
and then on special occasions, generally in the afternoon before 
tea-time. The Ibsen caviar would be infinitely better known and 


appreciated than it is were it not for the prejudice created against - 


it long ago by its sponsors, the soi-disant “ Ibsenites,” who have 
done as much harm to the Scandinavian prophet as the “ Brown- 
ingites ” have to the fame of a noble English poet. Ibsen has suf- 
fered also, and suffered grievously, too, at the hands of its inte. 
preters, for the word went forth long ago that “‘ everybody could 
play Ibsen,” and the rush of bad actors that followed left a trail 
of hideous memories behind. The truth is that Ibsen’s gift of 
characterization is so remarkable that not even the most incom- 
petent mummer that ever talked about his “ intellectual acting ” 
can wholly elude the dramatist’s purpose, or fail to hold the 
(Continued on page 786.) 
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Start of the Coney Island Handicap, won by L. A. Mitchell in a Decauville Car 

















Guy Vaughn (at right) in a Decauville Car, Winner of two Five-mile Races, and W. I’. Winchester, in a Franklin, Second 
in the Five-mile Open 

















The Ross Steam-car, which run through a Fence and was disabled 


THE OPENING OF THE AUTOMOBILE RACING SEASON AT 
BRIGHTON BEACH 


The first automobile meet of the season, which took place at Brighton Beach on May 6, 1905, was noteworthy for the es- 
tablishment of several new records. Charles G. Wridgway, driving a twenty-four-horse-power Peerless car, lowered the 1000- 
mile record to 25 h. 50 m. 1 8., beating the previous record for that distance by 4 h. 3 m. 36 8., and making new world’s records 
for all distances from 60 to 1000 miles. His average speed was nearly 39 1-2 miles an hour. Joe Nelson, while attempting to 
make a new steam track record, left the course on a curve and crashed through the fence at the side. Nelson escaped injury, 
although his car was disabled. The Coney Island Handicap for stock gasolene-cars was won by L. A. Mitchell in 8 m. 1 3-5 8. 
The five-mile open race was won by Guy Vaughn, driving a Decauville car, in 5 m. 17 4-5 8. 
Photographs by Penfield 
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IV.—Mr. Mudison 


AM feeling worn out to-day—utterly exhausted—and am 

registering all kinds of vows that I shall never lead another 

cotillon—that is, after I keep my promises to Mrs. Timple- 

ton Duff, Jimmy Doily, and one or two others. I thought 

last night that the Twitters’ small dance would be the end 
of me. In one of those solemn moments when death seemed very 
near, When, in an effort to arrange a new figure, I was being 
tramped on, and elbowed and hurled to and fro in the maelstrom, 
there flashed to my mind the simple epitaph I would have on my 
tombstone: “* He died for Society.” But I survived. What a sea- 
soned veteran of these social engagements I have become! Teas, 
dinners, operas, and dances,—I seem to move through them bear- 
ing a charmed life. I am a bit like Achilles or Ulysses, that 
old Trojan hero, whoever he was, whose heel was his only vul- 
nerable spot—a fact which seems to have become known among the 
younger set, for that was the target at which they all aimed. 
[ did not mind an elbow or two in the eye; I did not mind a 
blow ever the nose with a parasol favor; [ did not mind when 
Winthrop Jumpkin, 7th, who was trying to dance the Boston, 
struck me violently in the small of the back with Sally Bilberry; 
but when Mrs. John Radigan, who hops dreadfully, landed her 
two-hundred pounds on my heel in some indescribable fashion, 
everything seemed to swim before my eyes, and for a moment I 
had difficulty in retaining my expression. Of course there is 
some balm in seeing in to-day’s paper, the one that prints all the 
news that is worth reading, that Mr. Mudison led a delightful 
cotillon, dancing with Miss Susanna Twitter—a statement which 
I believe emanated from Mrs. Twitter’s secretary, and was given 
out for publication quite early in the afternoon. But then all 
cotillons are delightful; all dinners delightful; everything that 
we do is delightful. It is best to be optimistic. It is best to rave 
over this boresome round of festivity when it is one’s life. 

Curious how Gladys Underbunk has warped my line of vision! 
More than once last night | paused to step apart from the scene, 
to view it from afar off, to think. It is a good thing to think 
sometimes. When you do, you will be surprised at the ideas that 
will come into your head. I don’t believe I had ever really thought 
at a dance before, so never before had there come to me even a 
suggestion of an element of absurdity. It was not the people 
who were there that suggested it, but the people who were not 
and would have given a year of their lives to be of that blessed 
company—the Morgan Stynes, who had moved Wall Street to 
get a card and had failed; the Lanigans, who had succeeded and 
were now whirling around an overheated room, being bumped and 
jostled and tramped on, yet deemed themselves happy. Still, I 
suppose it is well to be seen at these very smart affairs. They 
are life to so many that to be absent is a sign of a social de- 
cline, which, unless checked by a few invitations, will lead to 
that graveyard of so many hopes—the page of the Sunday papers 
that tells what the club-women are doing. 

Mrs. Twitter's dance was certainly very smart. She gives two 
every year, and last night’s was the first, the one to which she 
invites the people she knows. To the next she will ask her list. 
So last night there were about four hundred present. At the 
next. I suspect, there will be just about that many absent, in- 
eluding myself. I fear the house will burst, and I have no mind 
to run risks, and am more than satisfied that to Reginald Buzzing 
will fall the task of bringing a cotillon out of chaos. 

What a lot of fuss it takes. anyway, to introduce a plain daugh- 
ter with millions! Still, 1 suppose the same is true everywhere 
and of all classes, for as ice-cream and angel-cake are to the 
Brooklynite, so are terrapin and champagne to our set. It is 
no more wasteful extravagance for the Twitters to spend ten 
thousand in one night than for some aspiring Harlemite to spread 
crash over the parlor floor and ruin the stair carpet with lemon- 
ade. That is exactly the way I put it to my rector at the club 
the other day when he was inclined to complain of the difficulty 











leads a Cotillon 


in getting subscriptions for new altar-cloths. I don’t suppose 
that he was at all influenced by my argument, but I noticed him 
last night paying devoted attention to Constance Twitter, which 
caused me to suspect that he might be contemplating giving up 
bachelor life and becoming a Benefice—I think that is the term. 
It would really be a very sensible match, for Constance is in- 
tellectual, and could help him with his little sermons on the travels 
of St. Paul and the needs of the women’s guild, and the rest 
of us might not have such continual calls to supply new apparatus 
for the gymnasium. She is interested in him, too. I could see 
that at once. <A collar buttoned behind has a wonderful fascina- 
tion for women. 

I do not think that Susanna Twitter would make so good a 
clergyman’s wife as her sister, as she is rather more attractive 
and might do better. Constance is one of those girls of whom 
her friends will say, “She is lovely when you get to know her.” 
More than that can be claimed for Susanna. It would even be un- 
just to class her as good-hearted. She has neither face nor figure, 
but is just a great big hobbledehoy, can play a man’s game of 
tennis, and is studying jiu-jitsu. In a few years she will have a 
double chin and a beam. I like her immensely, though I do wish 
she would not dance as though she were patting down a tennis- 
court with her feet. 

It is very delightful to read in the paper this morning that 
Mr. Mudison led, dancing with the beautiful débutante. I sup- 
pose at this very moment thousands of unfortunates who were not 
there are studying the columns and columns that tell about 
it, and picturing Mr. Mudison gliding airily about a_ brilliant 
ballroom, in his arms clasping a slender fair- haired girl with 
Grecian features and a marvellous complexion; Mr. Mudison, 
delicately holding the tips of her fingers, leading her gracefully 
through the intricate mazes of some figure; Mr. Mudison, fol- 
lowed by flunkeys bearing gifts, priceless gifts of paper parasols 
and pinwheels; the music stilled at his beck; at his call the dreamy 
strains again filling the room. A delightful picture! 

I do like Susanna Twitter immensely, but the rare times I 
danced with her I entirely lost control, thanks to her having 
always been accustomed to leading at boarding- school, and I 
felt as though I were clinging to a fly-wheel. It was on one of 
these mad careers that Winthrop Jumpkin, dancing the Boston 
in a corner, hurled Sally Bilberry violently against me, and a 
moment later Evelyn Garish’s partner poked his elbow in my eye. 
Susanna said that she could go on forever, and I think she would 
have, for I do waltz well, but luckily Horatio Gastly stepped on 
her bit of flying train, and before we could overcome our mo- 
mentum she had unravelled down one side of the room. We had 
to retrace her gown—a dangerous task, as a dozen nimble feet 
had caught it up and seemed to resent my wild efforts to dis- 
entangle them. 

The cotillon as a means of allowing the greatest possible num- 
ber of persons to dance in the least possible space is a failure. 
If we could only have a few policemen to keep the stags in their 
proper place, besides the detectives who see that no suspicious 
persons get in as guests; if we could have laws making it petty 
larceny to “ steal,” and a misdemeanor to dance at a speed exceed- 
ing ten miles an hour—then our germans might partake some- 
what of the stately measure of the olden time. Now we leaders 
are proud if we can preserve a semblance of order, for, instead of 
conducting a chosen few through some graceful maneuvres, our 
chief duty is to show the invading hosts back to their chairs, to 
dance with the lorn débutante, and manage a penny bazar. Still, 
every one said that I did very well, considering the crush, and 
they particularly praised the new figure which [I got up out of 
my own head. [We find here in Mr. Mudison’s rough draft a 
diagram which looks like a map of Port Arthur during the siege, 
but it is not necessary to reproduce it, as he makes his terp- 
sichorean invention clear.] Forming the girls in the outer circle 
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and the men in the ‘inner, standing in the middle myself, I made 
the two wheels revolve rapidly in opposite directions, the men 
going backwards. The result was simply kaleidosecopic—dazzling, 
the onlookers said, and not without a humorous side, for there 
were several collisions, in one of which the Karl of Less had his 
monocle broken. In the general shuffle up of partners, due to 
dizziness, there fell to me one of the most charming girls I have 
met this winter, Wisteria Plumstone, who is just out, and so has 
lost none of her good looks. 


I must confess that the older I get the more I like 
débutantes. They appreciate it thoroughly when I dance 
with them. Wisteria smiled all over when she saw young 


Cackling hunting for her at the other end of the room, and me 
approaching her with widespread arms. She clung to me as if 
for protection, and, contrary to my usual rule to go only once 
around the room with them, I circled it four times. A _ sensible 
child, too; she did 
not try to talk 
further than to ven- 
ture that the floor 
was too slippery, and 
that she was having a 
lovely dance. Now 
most girls of her age 
in their efforts to say 
something drive you 


— 


mad with their dis- 
jointed comments on 
the music and the 


people, and when they 
have learned to keep 
up a continual chat- 


ter it is no small 
mental strain to hold 
your mind on_ their 


line of thought, so as 
to chime in occasion- 
ally with something 
that would indicate 
that you have been 
listening. However, 
when I was younger 
I used to think that 
talking with these 
mere infants about 
the music and the peo- 
ple, the last dance and 
the one to come, about 
that girl in pink and 
the other in blue—I 
used to think that of 


such stuff a divine 
time was made. The 
pretty débutante, 


fresh, unsophisticated, 
self-conscious, is a de- 
light to the eye of us 
old social adventurers, 
but our minds demand 
something more. When 
I would dance with 
Wisteria Plumstone 
I would take Gladys 


Underbunk in to 
supper. 
But Mrs. Under- 


bunk, too, dances su- 
perbly. I found her 
in an exhausted con- 
dition on her chair, 
with Horatio Gastly 
trying to fan her 
back to life, and when 
she had recovered her 
breath and speech, 
she explained that she 
had been dancing with 
the Earl of Less, who 
had kept her revolv- 
ing so rapidly in one 
direction that she had 


almost lost consciousness. Dancing with Englishmen, she said, 


always gave her exactly the same sensation as drowning, 
but never before had she come so near the bottom. She 


had been about to go down the third time when Mr. Gastly 
thoughtfully bumped into Lord Less, throwing him all out 
of step with the music, and giving her an opportunity to grasp 
a chair for support and save herself. Horatio, of course, was 
claiming his reward, but the delightful woman told him that she 
had promised it to me, so as we glided around together, she every 
now and then giving me one of those maddening glances out of 
the corner of her eye, I had an opportunity to tell her how cut 
up I was when I went down with my car to take her a spin last 
week and found that Jumpkin had whirled her away in that 
dreadful old loco-sewing-machine. She did not say a word, but 
looked down at her whirling feet, which was wonderfully en- 
couraging 

At supper I continued on this line, becoming thoughtless and 
reckless, as men will sometimes, and positively I think I should 
have made a fool of myself before the bird was served if Evelyn 
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I found her in an exhausted condition, with Horatio Gastly trying to fan 
her back to life 
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Garish had not burst in and asked Gladys where in the world 
she met those dreadful Styne people, in whose box she had been 
at the opera the other night. Mrs. Underbunk replied very quiet- 
ly that she had just run across them at a house-party at the 
Duke of Guile’s place in Devonshire last winter. For a moment 
Mrs. Garish did not seem to have any breath left, and made dough- 
balls convulsively. Then she said sharply that it was high time 
the English realized that there were social distinctions in this 
country, instead of treating persons with one generation of Amer- 
ican gentlemen behind them with the same consideration as those 
who had two or three. Mrs. Underbunk said simply that the 
Stynes were very rich. She has a way of getting right at the 
heart of everything. But that did not satisfy Evelyn. To get in 
something more than mere money should be required, said she, 
forgetting entirely that the Garishes had been generally snubbed 


until the old man worked the corner in Western Pacific. I sup- 
ported Mrs. Under- 
bunk nobly, and de- 
clared that I had 





found the Stynes quite 
. like other people, and 
- would certainly go to 
Og the dance they are to 
, ‘ y give soon at Flurry’s. 
: This made Mrs. Garish 
lose her temper, and 
she turned abruptly 
and began to ask 
Jack Twitter if he had 
an ace, queen, and 
seven spot, which 
would he lead. 
Gladys Underbunk 
gave me one of her 
grateful glances.’ She 
said that she would 
go out in the car with 
me Saturday if I 
would promise to talk 
sense. So I promised. 


ee ae 


As we read 
Mudison’s 
mentary diary 
some weeks we see 
how evidently the old 
campaigner being 
enmeshed by the sim- 
ple little Mrs. Under- 
bunk. He frankly 
admits that he is in 
love, but he has been 
in love a_ hundred 
times __ before. He 
frankly admits that 
never before has his 
heart been so deeply 
affected. He is happy 
in his unhappiness. 
He is not dreaming of 
matrimony. It is 
evident that he has 
given it’ no thought, 
as he regards it out 
of the question for a 
man of his small in- 
come and many clubs. 
He does not want to 
win Mrs. Underbunk, 
for several times when 
the things she says 
make it clear that he 
has only to ask, we 
find him hurriedly 
turning the conversa- 
tion to more serious 
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matters; we see him 
abandoning her for 


days when he whirls 
madly around the 
country in his car or 
sits for hours at the club gazing despairingly into his Scotch. 

Mr. Mudison’s conduct reminds one of the practice mancuvres 
in the army, where one division is pitted against another, each 
striving to win a technical victory. He seeks by a series of mas- 
terly advances to surround the charming Mrs. Underbunk, and to 
have her declared his captive in theory. Then he would beat a 
hasty retreat. Poor Mudison! There is something in his refer- 
ence to her grateful glances, her quiet smiles, her caustic retorts, 
that convinces us that the warfare is real, and that it is he who 
is being enmeshed. The story unconsciously unfolded by him is 
the same old one of love, and not worth consideration where there 
is so much else that is more valuable. 

Mr. Mudison repeats himself a good deal. We find very much 
the same reflections concerning the Timpleton Duffs’ dance and 
Mr. Doily’s ball at Flurry’s as are scattered through his notes 
on the affair at-the Twitters’. So these are omitted frpm his ed- 
ited papers, to allow fuller space for his account of his afternoon at 
the races with Mrs. Underbunk and several other smart people. 
To be Continued. 




















Ethel Barrymore, in “A Doll's House,” at the 
Lyceum 

Miss Barrymore recently played a special engagement of two 

weeks at the Lyceum Theatre, appearing as “ Nera Helmer” 

in Ibsen’s “ A Doll’s House” 








Frank Daniels, in “Sergeant Brue,” at the 
Knickerbocker 
“ Sergeant Brue” is an English musical farce which has been 
successful in London. Mr. Daniels plays the part of a London 
police sergeant who has been left an income of £10,000 a year 
on condition that he become an inspector. His efforts to se- 
cure promotion furnish the comedy situations 
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Hilda Spong, in “The Firm of Cunningham,” 
at the Madison Square 

“The Firm of Cunningham ” deals with the troubles of a young 

married woman whose flirtations lead her into serious em- 

barrassment 


Hattie Williams and Sam Bernard, in “The 
Rollicking Girl,” at the Herald Square 


“The Rollicking Girl,’ by Sydney Rosenfeld and W. T. 
Francis, is one of the musical productions which have lately 
been put on for the summer season. It is a revision of the 
former Casino success, “A Dangerous Maid.” Sam Bernard 


and Hattie Williams play the principal parts 
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MARIE TEMPEST, IN “THE FREEDOM OF SUZANNE,” AT 
THE EMPIRE THEATRE 


“The Freedom of Suzanne,” in which Miss Tempest and her London company have been appearing at the Empire, is a comedy 


by Cosmo Gordon Lennox. “ Suzanne” is a sprightly young wife who tires of her exacting husband and decides to secure a 
divorce. For a time she enjoys her freedom, and flirts desperately with many men; but upon hearing that her husband is 
infatuated with another woman, she discovers her mistake, and returns home, where a reconciliation is effected 
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THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


San Francisco, May 5, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—By those who oppose immigration of Asiatics—Chinese 
and Japanese—to this country, while they make no opposition to 
the incoming of hordes of Europeans lower in the scale of enlight- 
enment and civilization, the argument is made that the former are 
unassimilable to our citizenship, our ways, manners, and customs 
of living; they are aliens, and always remain such. They cannot, 
under our laws, acquire and own real property, and, therefore, are 
not taxable citizens, while the latter class of foreigners who have 
been, and are being, admitted to our ports, become enfranchised 
citizens and rapidly assimilated into our body politic; in a word, 
they become full-fledged Americans, and as such constitute a ben- 
efit and not a detriment to our country. (Nothing is said by 
the protagonists about the large percentage of these foreign-born 
citizen - voters, who do not acquire and own real property, and 
are therefore non-taxable citizens.) 

This contention opens a broad field for discussion. This cor- 
respondent will not, however, do more than touch the border by 
saying there is good reason to apprehend that our country and 
its institutions have much, very much, more to fear from the 
presence, in such multiplying numbers, of these ignorant, super- 
stition-dominated foreigners incorporated into our citizenship than 
arises, or can arise, from the presence of a few hundred thousand 
Asiatie aliens devoted to lives of industry and frugality, and 
having no part in politics or industrial strifes. 

far from being a benefit, there are multiplied proofs that the 
admitting of these European hordes to our country and its priv- 
ileges is one of the gravest mistakes made by our government, as 
untold injury and danger are resultant. 

As to our assimilating these foreigners, truth compels one to say 
they are coming nearer to assimilating us. To-day we are more 
Europeanized than Americanized, and the poisonous virus — eco- 
nomically, politically, and socially speaking—of foreignism is per- 
meating, and threatening death to, our American body politic. 

It is time the antidote of true, intellectual, patriotic man- 
hood, exemplified by our home-born citizenship, were administered ; 
and vigilant, rigid guard set against any further injection into 
our system of the viciously benighted elements which act there- 
upon as virulent social, political, and economic poisen. 

If we are to preserve our country and its institutions for our- 
selves, then let us awake to the realization of the fact that we are 
not doing so, but turning them over to domination by superstition- 
awed foreigners. I an, sir, 
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JNO. AUBREY JONES. 


MR. CLEVELAND AND THE WOMEN’S CLUBS 
New Yorks, May 8, 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,— . 
Grover, you’ve raised a most tremendous fuss, 
Tempests in teapots seethe like merry Hades; 
Ladies would quite forget themselves and cuss, 
Were they not ladies. 


Can’t you perceive the error of your ways? 
Woman has slaved too long. She’s in a temper. 
Man, the contemptible, the brute, she flays, 
And cries “ sic semper.” 


Taxes she pays, and therefore seeks to vote, 
Swelling the heap of ballots marked “ defective.” 

While her weak husband, more and more remote, 
Turns to invective. 


Marriage is held a relic of the past, 
Housekeeping is a waste of time excessive, 
Principles are the things that count and last 

When you're progressive. 


I am, sir, M. H. C. 


CincInNATI, May 6. 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is undoubtedly presumptious to enter the field of argu- 
ment opposed to so formidable an antagonist as Grover Cleveland, 
yet in behalf of the club-women of America I am constrained to take 
issue with him in his recently expressed views on women’s clubs. 
Many of his statements are worthy of unqualified endorsement, but 
his point of view is as narrow as his assumptions are broad. He 
argues that the majority of clubs have a pernicious effect upon 
home life, involving neglect of domestic duties, and interfering with 
the proper training and education of children. In the first place, 
Mr. Cleveland must concede that the larger proportion of club 
members are women of middle age, who have time and opportunity 
to devote to the study of the social, literary, religious, or economic 
questions of the day. They have reared their children wisely and 
well, sending them out into the world equipped with much knowl- 
edge gained from their own experience and the result of self-deny- 
ing effort. The home nest is empty. Shall the mother bird dream 
away life’s afternoon in retrospective idleness? The inventive 
genius of man has so simplified housekeeping there is no longer 
need for her to fill her larder with the products of personal labor. 
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The weary hours spent by her foremothers over the preserving- 
kettle need not be her portion, even were she young enough to 
engage in such drudgery. We will assume the literary club to be 
the one under discussion, as there are probably more organizations 
so classified than any other under the ban of Mr. Cleveland’s dis- 
approval. What pernicious effect could a bimonthly meeting of 
clever, intellectual women possibly have upon the home? The 
originality, the wit, the argumentative force brought out on such 
occasions, are a constant source of ‘surprise and pleasure. The far- 
reaching benefit is incalculable. From the organized efforts of 
cultured women have arisen measures of national importance. 

No womanly woman with brains enough to evolve a legislative 
measure of benefit to humanity cares to make herself conspicuous 
by obtruding her personal views upon the body politic; but when 
such views are incorporated in a united effort she rejoices that 
good has been accomplished by giving the child of her brain to 
others to rear. Women are not office-seekers, and have no personal 
motives involved in their advocacy of political measures. In a 
quiet, unobtrusive way they accomplish reforms piteously needed, 
but overlooked by the overburdened legislators in our State capitols. 

Think of the prison reforms, vacation schools, playgrounds, elimi- 
nation of child labor, and countless other benefits that have been 
accomplished through the concentrated efforts of women, and can 
it be truthfully said that there are many “ women’s clubs whose 
objects and intents are harmful in a way that directly menaces 
the integrity of our homes”? Is there not a tendency in this prac- 
tical age to cultivate the physical and material at the expense of 
the intellectual? How better can we keep our minds bright and 
clear than by personal contact with those whose brains are more 
active than our own? Must those who have passed the meridian 
of life, whose personal activities are no longer essential in the 
home, sit down with folded hands and spend their declining years 
in “innocuous desuetude”? As Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin once said 
of literary clubs: “ The knowledge of social economics gained in 
their classes teaches women not only how to be home mothers, but 
to be city mothers. It is teaching them to coordinate the home 
with that outside world without whose well-being the home can- 
not survive. The Chureh and the home, society and the home, in- 
dustry and the home, are all parts of a great whole, and the women 
who attend these meetings realize as never before the solidarity 
of the home interest with the world interest.” 

I am, sir, A. M. MIDDLETON. 


SENTIMENTAL DIPLOMACY 
PHILADELPHIA. May 1, 1905 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—You refer to the Venezuelan controversy in your last 
issue, and say, Venezuelan courts are believed to be corrupt, but 
that American interests may suffer from their injustice because— 
if Venezuela were a strong power, like Russia, our State Depart- 
ment would let the matter drop. Then with noble generosity, such 
as is usually only indulged in at other people’s expense, you 
ask, “ Are we going to subject a weak country to coercion we 
should not apply to a strong one?” 

Is not this a new line of reasoning to apply to international 
affairs? Reduced to first principles, you would allow a small boy 
to run away with your valuables because you could not prevent 
an imaginary large giant from doing so. You would probably 
advise primitive man to starve rather than kill a small sheep— 
because he would not dare to use his knife against a fierce lion; 
or you would urge him to refrain from pulling a small fish from 
the water because he would not do so to a full-sized whale. 

History does not record that either nations or individuals have 
ever done business on this plan; and until sentimentalism re- 
places common sense it is not likely they ever will do so. 

. I am, sir, AMERICAN. 


JOHN PAUL JONES 


BisBEE, Ar1z., May 4, 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—The paragraphs on John Paul Jones, in the current num- 
ber of the WEEKLY, recall an interesting conversation of some 
weeks ago, before General Porter attained the supposedly suc- 
cessful termination of his search. 

John Paul Jones was a native of Kirkbean, a village on the 
Solway Firth, twelve miles south of Dumfries. This story was 
told me by a member of the only family that has emigrated thence 
to America. When Paul Jones died in Paris in 1792, his mother 
was still living in Kirkbean, and about a year later, at her request 
and expense, his body was shipped there, buried in the kirkyard, 
and his grave marked by a simple slab carved with his true name, 
John Paul. 

To the folk of those days he was the “ Black Pirate,” and his 
grave a place to be shunned. Among the village children the su- 
preme test of nerve was the acceptance of a dare to dance on the 
stone covering the “ Black Pirate’s” grave. 

Who has been deceived, the mother receiving the body of her 
son a few months after his death, or the patient and patriotic 
searcher a hundred years later? It is worth looking into. 

I am, sir, FRANKLIN W. SMITH. 


























Two Views of Railway-rate 
Legislation 
(Continued from page 720.) 


applies not only to the lumber business, but 
to all commodities that move in any vol- 
ume, and the distribution of which covers 
any considerable areas. It applies to almost 
every line of business, and to every section of 
the country. 

The people of the United States have for 
many years enjoyed the benefit of the sci- 
entific effort which has been made by the 
traftie officials of the railways to overcome 
the effect of distance, and to place interests 
which are widely scattered as nearly as pos- 
sible upon the equality to which resources, 
ability, and efforts entitle them. If the peo- 
ple understood the impending danger of a 
distance. tariff they could not advocate the 
destruction of the principle of adjusting 
freight rates, which the carriers now follow, 
and would not permit the substitution for 
it of the rigid and unadjustable system 
which the Constitution would compel the 
government to adopt if it undertakes this 
task. Freight rates that are determined by 
the surveyor’s rod, measured cut to the in- 
dustries of this country merely by the mile, 
will not only completely arrest the com- 
mercial development and _ agricultural 
growth of the country, but will require such 
readjustment to untried conditions as can- 
not fail to be productive of most serious and 
lasting harm to the railways and to the 


people. 





Some Stories of Politics 


By George Barton 


TuoMAs Corwin, of Ohio, whose keen- 
edged tongue was the terror of his fellow 
legislators, once said to a colleague who 
afterwards became President of the United 
States: 

“My dear Garfield, be solemn; be solemn 
as an ass. All the breat monuments of the 
world are built to the memory of solema 
asses.” 

And it would seem as if this advice had 
been generally followed by all of the gen- 
erations. that have come after ,the brilliant 
Corwin, for the solemnity of our states- 
manship threatens to become a_ national 
disease. Frem time to time, nimble-witted 
men like Corwin, “Sunset” Cox, United 
States Senator John J. Ingalls, “Tom” 
Reed, Private John Allen, and Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew have made attempts 
to dissipate the general gloom; but one by 
one they have been lectured by melancholy 
editors or repudiated by long - faced con- 
stituents. 


Crockett and the Mules 

When Davy Crockett sat in the national 
legislature as a Representative of the State 
of Texas he had many clashes with men of 
more education but less wit than himself. 
It is told of him that one day while stand- 
ing in front of his hotel on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, a swarm of mules trotted by under 
the custody of an overseer from one of the 
stock-farms in Virginia. A Congressman 
from Boston, who was standing near by, at- 
tracted Crockett’s attention to the unusual 
sight, saying: 7 

“Hello there, Crockett; here’s a lot of 
your constituents on parade. Where are 
they going?” 

The celebrated hunter looked at the ani- 
mals with a quizzical glance, and then turn- 
ing to the other, said quietly, but with 
great emphasis, “ They are going te Massa- 
chusetts to teach school.” 


Sherman’s Wounded Soldier 

The late General Sherman was one of the 
men who haunted the cloak-rooms of the 
House and Senate, hungry for a good story 
of ary kind. It is needless to say that he 
himself contributed largely to the general 
fund. One day he related the story of a 
soldier who had made a great ado concern- 
ing a slight wound. He was brought before 
the general, moaning and going on like a 
man who was on the brink of the grave. 
Sherman had the bandages removed from 
the wound, and glancing at it in a sceptical 
manner, exclaimed, in his inimitable manner, 
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“Why, captain, they came d—n_ near 
missing you!” 


How to Keep Engagements 

One of General Sherman’s friends: tells 
a story concerning the old soldier which 
illustrated the habit of forgetfulness which 
grew upon him as he advanced in years. 
While living in Washington he divided the 
honor of being the greatest diner-out at 
the national capital with another soldier, 
who shall be called General Shenk. One day 
General Sherman came down to the drawing- 
room of his house attired in evening dress, 
and going to the window, looked out into 
the street in the most absent-minded man- 
ner. His wife, happening in at this moment, 
asked him if he desired anything. He turned 
to her with a perplexed ‘smile, and said: 

“Nothing, except that I have made an 
engagement to dine this evening, and for 
the life of me I can’t tell whom I made it 
with or where the dinner is to take place.” 

It was his wife’s opportunity, and she em- 
braced it with good-natured eagerness, say- 
ing: 

“That’s easily told. You just stand here 
at the window and wait till General Shenk 
goes by, and then follow him. You'll be sure 
to be right.” 





Apvice To Motners.—Mrs. Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea—[Adv.] 


RAW CREAM 
is inferior to BorpEN’s PEERLESS Brann EvAPORATED CREAM 
in richness and delicacy of flavor. Peerless Cream is superior 
as a gream for cereals, coffee, tea, chocolate and general house- 
hold cooking. It is the result of fifty years’ experience with 
the milk problem.—[Adv.] 








THE PRICE OF BEEF. 

THE recent advance in the price of beef in nearly. every city 
naturally revives discussion of the question, “‘Can we get along 
without beef?” 

As the recent advance in the price of beef—amounting to from 
four to six cents a pound in many cities—touches the pockets of 
the people, they begin to ask the question, ‘Can we get along 
with less meat?” You certainly can. The exactions of the 
“beef trust” need not worry any one who knows the dietetic 
value of the whole wheat. 

A Beef is classed as one of the “nitrogenous foods.” The 

strenuous life’’ in variable climates calls for a certain amount 
of enitrogenous food. But the whole wheat grain is also rich 
in nitrogen. The nitrates and phosphates are mostly in the 


outer .coats of the wheat kernel. These are largely discarded 


in the making of white flour. 

_In the making of the shredded whole wheat products, the 
nitrates as well as the phosphates of the whole wheat grain are 
preserved in their most digestible form. Shredded wheat is a 
better ‘‘nitrogenous food” than beef. It is more nourishing and 
wholesome than beef and not so hard on the kidneys and liver. 

We all nced some meat, but we all eat too much. Shredded 
wheat biscuit is a muscle-maker and tissue-builder and cheaper 
tiian beef. It is a good time to try it, and you can get it of any 
grocer.—| Adv.] | 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 








Prso’s CuRE—4o years on the pac 7 9 ~ still the best for | 
lv. 


Coughs and Colds. 25c. per bottle.— 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DAME NATURE HINTS 


When the Food Is Not Suited. 





When Nature gives her signal that something 
is wrong it is generally with the food; the old 


Dame is always faithful, and one should act at 


once. 


be irreparable. An Arizona man says: 
“For years I could not safely eat any breakfast. 
I tried all kinds of breakfast foods, but they were 


all soft, starchy messes, which gave me dis- | 


tressing headaches. I drank strong coffee, too, 


which appeared to benefit me at the time, but | 


added to the headaches afterwards. Toast and 
coffee were no better, for T found the toast very 
constipating. 

“A friend persuaded me to quit the old coffee 


and the starchy breakfast feeds and use Postum | 


Coffee and Grape-Nuts instead. I shall never 


regret taking his advice. I began using them | 


three months ago. 


“The change they have worked in me is won- | 
derful. I now have no more of the distressing | 


sensations in my stomach after eating, and I 
never have any headaches. I[ have gained 12 
pounds in weight, and feel better in every way. 
Grape-Nuts make a delicious as well as a nutritious 
dish, and I find that Postum Coffee is easily di- 
gested and never produces dyspepsia symptoms.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, “‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
each pkg. 
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To put off the change is to risk that which may | 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES GHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE. AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT 
TO USE THEOLD BOTTLE AND LABEL AS WELL), 
DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS 
WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS 
NECTAR. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
3atjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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LAST OF THE SEASON. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Low-Rate Tour via Pennsyltvania 
Railroad, 


May 18 is the date on which will be run the last 
Personally-Conducted -Taur of the Pernsylvania 
Railroad to Washington for the present season. 
This tour will cover a period of three days, affording 
ample time to visit all the principal points of interest 
at the National Capital, including the Congressional 
Library and the new Corcoran Art Gallery. Rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the round trip 
and hotel accommodations, $14.50 or $12.00 from 
New York, $13.00 or $10.50 from Trenton, and 
proportionate rates from other points, according to 
hotel selected. Rates cover accommodations at 
hotel for two days. Special side trip to Mount 
| Vernon. 
| All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupon. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; C. Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York; or adaress Geo. W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
| immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 








“ PISO'S CURE FOR 






nm 

et CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. uo 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. Use Fa) 
ve) in time. Soild by druggists. = 
n 


“N CONSUMPTION 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 






















































Some Impressions of Bernard Shaw 


By Arnold Daly 


T is the professional doom of actors to play parts that are 

dealt out of the deck to them—often enough with a turned- 

down pack. Sometimes Fate is kind, or in a moment of 

recklessness alters the process. Such a moment led me 

to Bernard Shaw. It was while playing with Miss Julia 
Marlowe that I first thought-—not about Bernard Shaw, but about 
playing * Candida.” 

I found other actors who were willing to enter into the pro- 
duction of a class of plays for which we believed that the time 
was ripe. But lack of money and the evanescent aspect of pro- 
spective stipends speedily dissipated their enthusiasm and interest 
in the plot. 

There was nothing for it but to wait. For five years I tried to 
get the play on, while in the mean time gathering bricks for the 
structure, in the way of money. Having waited so long, the 
fortune finally came—a fortune of $350! Not much, but a 
power and might of money, more than I had ever before possessed. 
In fact, the amazement of the possession was only equalled by 
the surprise that it was not lost in the projected adventure. But 
I believed then, as I do now, that audiences are as ready to think 
and to study as to laugh and be amused—and, at the worst, had 
[ lost my “ fortune,” I would have gone peacefully back to the 
interesting pursuit of creating “ parts” in other author’s plays 
than Mr. Shaw’s. 

But there was no necessity for this, for apparently the last 
court of appeal for stagefolk was pleased; at any rate, * Candida ” 
ran its 150 nights through five months on the New York 
boards. 

If the literary Man of Destiny had not arrived in stagecraft 
with “ Candida,” he was not far off, and the next evidence of his 
handiwork eventuated in “ The Man of Destiny.” And, as an evi- 
dence merely of man’s overleaping ambition and pride of strength, 
[ may note that “ Candida ” and “ The Man of Destiny ” were pro- 
duced together for some three weeks; that the performance of the 
two plays in double bill covered three hours and twenty-five min- 
utes, during all of which time it was necessary for the principal 
character to be on the stage—all of which came near to spelling 
a destiny of mental disaster as a resultant effect of overwork. 
Thereupon I went to London, taking this opportunity to see the 
man, and confer with Bernard Shaw as to future productions. 

I found him an ordinary-looking man, but a bitter fighter; a 
genial, kindly man— one 
who looks at the world 


onstrated that theatrical audiences have far more intelligence than 
managers give them credit for. I do not mean to base this opinion 
entirely on the way Shaw’s plays have been received in our big 
cities, but upon the fact that his satirical work has proved that 
audiences are willing to accept the stage in some part as an edu- 
cational institution—a sort of living essay, a sharp knife that cuts 
only to cure. 

People like new ideas—sometimes—and they like new methods 
of treatment. But innovations take time. In the beginning, “ Can- 
dida,” or “ You Never Can Tell,” or any Shaw play would meet 
immediate disaster if judged by the ordinary standard of two 
weeks’ business. If I may use the expression, the audiences have 
been educated to the sincerity of Bernard Shaw’s work from the 
start. The managers judged correctly that the business done by 
“Candida” for the first two weeks in New York “ would not 
keep a cat.” Its success came slowly. 

But assuming managerial wisdom unassailable, one must ven- 
ture greatly, if at all, and especially is this true in theatrical 
affairs, where all is problematical. I believed that the “ Shaw 
play ” would succeed if kept on Jong enough—and I believed, too, 
in making a great effort to dissuade the public as quickly as 
possible from the belief that Bernard Shaw was in the class of 
the faddist dramatist. The audiences learned that the intelligence 
of his lines was not lost or marred in the manner of their framing 
—that whatever there may be of laughter or tears, a wonderful 
efund of philosophical reasoning is offered in the form of an in- 
teresting play. Furthermore, the Shaw plays are always kept in 
the class of drama. Take any one of his plays, strip it of “ Shaw- 
isms,” and present it in the ordinary phrasing of any dramatist 
you elect, and you will always find there the enduring framework 
of a very interesting play, constructed along true dramatic lines; 
and, what is more, interesting to act as well. 

Drama is essential in the modern theatre—if the playwright and 
player would achieve a real and lasting success. No matter what 
subject you select, so long as it is dramatic it bids for success. 
Others besides Browning forgot that in writing plays. So the 
formula of the successful playwright may be briefly stated- as 
follows: Any dramatic production wherein the interest is con- 
tinually sustained is governed in its measure of success by the 
closeness of its appeal to the primitive emotions of humanity. 
In the commercialism of the profession, “ Touch the primitive 
emotions and you will 
make a_ great deal of 





with wide-open eyes. One 
who has a huge contempt 
for the weaknesses and fol- 
lies of human nature, yet 
mingles a great pity with 
that contempt. A man 
with a heart, a mental so- 
cialist with big ideas, who, 
surgeonlike, cuts away the 
gangrene to save the 
healthy life. 

He is ready to stake all 
to exploit the truth, but 
prefers to back up his own 
work./ I had drafted a 
historical play, intended 
as a companion piece to 
“The Man of Destiny.” 
He approved of the idea 
of the play, and we al- 
lotted the time of each in 
the composition. But, 
alas for the anticipated 
collaboration! the play 
was written — by Bernard 
Shaw, and the historical 
drama with Cromwell for 
a centerpiece developed 
into “How He Lied to 
Her Husband.” It was 
something slightly differ- 
ent, but something he 
wanted to do. 

Then followed in rapid 
succession “You Never 
Can Tell” and “ Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession.” Of the 
latter I will say a word 
further on. Subsequently, 
he plunged into the pro- 
duction of a play of real 
frish life—‘ John Bull’s 
Other Island,” a_ play 
which will be brought out 
in America next winter— 
a sincere man’s picture of 
a country and people op- 
pressed by the caricature 
of ignorance or spite. 

If Bernard Shaw’s plays 








money.” 

Based on this dramatic 
truism, the treatment of 
the master hand in Ber- 
nard Shaw’s plays is liable 
to  misconstruction by 
the unthinking. For in- 
stance, many auditors 
would in instinctive haste 
label “ Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession” a criminal play. 
It is nothing of the sort 
—and the unravelling of 
the misconception merely 
brings in view again the 
surgeon’s knife dissecting 
the monster of vice, for the 
enlightenment and_ benefit 
of the body politic. It is 
a debasing, degrading sub- 
ject shown in its naked 
degradation—a_ black pic- 
ture drawn in black ink, 
as is fitting— with no 
ribbons, or gewgaws, or 
colors of gayety. It is not 
a “Camille” of vice in 
attractive mien to be 
pitied or forgiven. It 
shows vice as it is, in all 
its varied forms—the one 
immoral thing in the 
world. That is Bernard 
Shaw’s idea. Because he 
sees straight and thinks 
cleanly he cannot conceive 
that vice can be attractive 
or aught but intolerable. 

When “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession ”’ is given, nar- 
row-minded people will 
attempt to persuade you 
that it is immoral, but the 
appeal of the play will not 
be made in vain to intelli- 
gent people, who will un- 
derstand the lesson set; 
also, when the play is pre- 
sented, accompanied by a 
published letter from Mr. 











have demonstrated nothing 
else, they have dem- 





A new Portrait of Arnold Daly 


Shaw, even the narrowest- 
minded persons will throw 
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stones at their own intelligence if they still 
persist in calling the play immoral. 

Not that the manager is to blame for fol- 
lowing conventions. He must follow  ex- 
ploited ideas because he has invested so 
much money in his business and has got 
to have so much profit out of it. There 
is no reason for Argonautic enterprises when 
they believe they are giving the people what 
they want. A new playwright or player 
may enter the field and produce something 
new, and may be acclaimed for intelligence 
and bravery in risking all; at the same time 
that risk may be taken through conviction 
or pure recklessness — sheer bravado. In 
my own case, I had little to lose, but I 
risked my all on Bernard Shaw. 

It is not the business of the managers 
to bother their heads about dramatic art; 
they have something else to do. There is 
one outlook for dramatie art in America 
—whosever it may be: Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
or another’s—and that is the endowed the- 
atre. But after it is endowed by all the en- 
thusiastie gentlemen who are interested in 
the enterprise it should be given in charge 
of those who are capable of operating it. 

With enough money on hand, the proper 
method of procedure would be to elect a 
leading actor for president of the enter- 
prise, serving for a term of four or five 
years, with a salary large enough to in- 
duce such a man to surrender his individual 
plans, at least for that time, er until his 
suceessor may appear on the boards. With 
a practical actor-manager at its head, the 
endowed theatre would not only prove a 
success artistically, but a paying venture 
as well. Theorists will never run_ the- 
atres. 

I fully believe in the idea of the national 
theatre. Among its other advantages it 
would not cost much money—especially as 
money is reckoned by our American million- 
aires. And the millionaire who wants his 
name to go thundering down through the 
pages of history has the road plainly open 
to him—without the risk of losing any 
money either. 

The trouble is that there is a “ hoodoo” 
over the theatre. It is the last place in 
the world where intelligence really pene- 
trates. As Bernard Shaw points out truth- 
fully, an idea travels a long way to get 
to the theatre, for it must first take 
a course of newspaper and public di- 
gestion, and then, after a decade or so, it 
finally reaches the theatre. 

Millions are spent in teaching the Zulus 
how to play golf and wear dinner-jackets ; 
and with all the wealth of the country it is 
a erying outrage that the greatest educa- 
tional institution in the land has none to 
help it. Incidentally, art and a vast num- 
ber of people would benefit were the eyes 
(and pockets) of millionaires epened. With 
the theatre as his schoolroom the small 
boy would not run away from it as he does 
from his church and Sunday-school. In the 
theatre he would be taught the difference 
between good and evil, and taught it in a 
way that is pleasant and convincing. 

The theatre is viewed solely as a place 
of amusement. It is a place of amusement; 
but could it not be brought to a higher plane, 
and made a national school of intelligent, 
refreshing education—a_ glorified kinder- 
garten, suited to all ages of man? 

It is worth the thought of a millionaire, 
since Mr. Bernard Shaw has demonstrated 
that theatrical audiences are not averse to 
thought when it is clothed in taking gar- 
ments, and truth made not too bitter a pill. 





The Same One 


A youne country minister who had been 
presented with a horse by a rich farmer 
parishioner, rode the animal home to ex- 
hibit him to his father. The old gentleman 
studied the horse carefully, and observed that 
he seemed very aged and infirm. 

“Well, father,” said his son, “I don’t 
think you ought to complain of him, even if 
he is old and feeble. It is a good deal better 
animal than our Saviour rode into Jerusa- 
lem nineteen hundred years ago.” 

“T don’t know, John,” replied his father; 
“T think it’s the same animal.” 
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Extracts from Adam’s Diary 
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When Peary’s new ship, “The Roosevelt,” ap- 
proaches the North Pole.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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“It’s ail right, fellers; come on down.” 
—Pittsburg Post. 


\ <i 
Ml a - 
Bear-hunting isn’t the only way to create 
excitement.—Washington Post. 





All aboard for Dreamland.- 
—Chicago Chronicle, 










The attitude of France in the Far East.—Philadelphia Inquirer. ning News. 
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od Trying to catch up with the rest of the world.—Detroit Eve- 
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Familiar. 


A Mosme man tells the following story 
of an odd character in that town who for 
many years has done a thriving business in 
hauling ashes. One day, says the Mobile 
man. he chanced to be in the rear of his 
house when the darky in question was pre- 
paring to depart with the customary load. 
“T’ve seen you haul away many a load of 
ashes,” said the owner of the house, “ but, 
my good man, during all these years I’ve 
never had the least idea of your name. 
What is it?” 

“Mah name is George Washin’ton, sah,” 
replied the old man, with a duck of his 
head. 

“George Washington, ch!” reiterated the 
questioner. “It seems to me.” he added, 
with a smile, “that I’ve heard that name 
before.” 

“ Reckon you have, sah,” came the an- 
swer in all seriousness, “’cause Ise been 
haulin’ "way ashes from yo’ house for more’n 
ten years!” 





Unimportant 


A PRINCETON man tells of a conversation 
that took place between the coach of a foot- 
ball eleven and one of the players. An im- 
portant game was soon to be played; and 
the coach was, of course, most anxious that 
every player should be in the best of physi- 
cal condition. But to his disgust one of the 
men, upon whom a great deal depended if the 
great game were to be won, seemed to be 
in “bad form.” Taking him aside, the 
coach had the following “heart to heart 
talk ” with the recalcitrant: 

““See here, you’re not looking so good! 
Muscles flabby and wind bad — awful bad. 
What’s the matter? Been drinking any- 
thing?” 

“ Not a drop.” 

“Then you must be smoking.” 

“ Haven’t touched a pipe, cigar, or cigar- 
ette since the training began.” 

“* Studying?” 

“ Well, yes—a little.” 

Whereupon the coach gave vent to a snort 
of disgust. “See here! You’ve got to stop 
that! Do you want us to lose the game?” 








Time and Setting Hens 


AN enterprising salesman from one of the 
large cities went to a certain rural com- 
munity and endeavored to sell an incubator 
to a farmer. . His arguments did not make 
any impression upon the agriculturist. Fin- 
ally, as a clincher in favor of his up-to-date 
improvement, he exclaimed, 

“Look at the time it will save!” 

The farmer squirted a mouthful of to- 
bacco juice on the ground before replying, 
and then said, with provoking calmness, 

“Oh, what’s time to a settin’ hen?” 

That settled the question. No incubator 
was sold. 





He Saved His Life 


A aroup of Congressmen who happened to 
be at the capital during a recess of the 
national legislature helped to while away 
the time by exchanging stories; and one of 
the statesmen from Pennsylvania told this 
one regarding a constituent. This man, who 
lived in one of the small towns in the Key- 
stone State, was appointed naval officer at 
the chief port in the State. He immediately 
packed up his belongings and established 
himself in the metropolis of the common- 
wealth. At the end of four years the 
administration changed, and he relin- 
quished his office. When he returned to the 
village of his birth, his first visit was to his 
aged mother. She greeted him affectionate- 
ly, and said: 

“My boy, you have had four years in a 
lucrative Federal office. Tell me, now that 
it is over, what have you saved?” 

He was nonplussed for the moment. Not 
a penny of his salary remained. In an out- 
burst of frankness he turned to her, and 
leaning over her said, with hearty fervor, 

“Mother, I saved my life.” 
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The Hotel Cecil is a city in itself. 
Wonderlands of 


It is one of the 
London 


Under one roof there are the 
quiet, homelike sleeping rooms, 
the family dining rooms, the 
fashionable restaurant and _ the 
splendid banqueting halls. where 
great associations and men of 
widespread fame gather night after 
night. On the same evening the 
officers of a well-known regiment, 
presided over by a Royal Duke, 
will be dining in the -banqueting 
halls, in the next room will be a 
party of foreign notabilities and 
diplomats, while across the cor- 
ridor the bankers and business 
men of England have gathered 
to dine and exchange ideas. 

The entertaining capacity of 
the Hotel Cecil is so comprehen- 
sive that it provides for the quiet 
family party visiting London, and 
gatherings of such world-wide 
importance as the International 
Peace Association. 

Without detracting from its 


You can obtain a room in the Hotel Cecil 
from $1.25 per day, light and attendance 
included. In Table d’hote Room—Breakfast 
from 60 cents: Luncheon 85 cents: Dinner 
$1.25; or as elaborate a repast as you please, 
in the Restaurant, a la carte. 


London. 


fortably. 


up-to-date 


the Cecil. 





the pleasure 


quiet home comfort, this cosmo- 
politanism adds a charm to the 
Hotel Cecil which vastly increases 
of your stay in 


The Hotel Cecil is so centrally 
located that a twenty-five cent 
cab fare will take you to practi- 
cally every point in London itself 
which you will want to visit. 
The stranger in London is able to 
see more, to do more, if he is stay- 
ing at the Cecil, because the at- 
tendants are specially trained to 
facilitate his sight-seeing arrange- 
ments, and can tell him where and 
how to go; they know ali the 
places worth seeing, and how to 
reach them economically and com- 


A first-class American bar, an 
barber’s 
American chairs, are examples of 
the American comforts offered by 


shop, with 


A note addressed to the Manager, Hotel 
Cecil, London, England, will bring full 
particulars and a descriptive, illustrated 


booklet, containing valuable 


information 


about amusements and points of interest in 


London. 
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The Caviar of the Drama 
(Continued from page 724.) 


tention of the audience, even if he can do no 
more than walk through the scenes that are 
built, one on top of the other, with such 
marvellous constructive skill. In one sense, 
therefore, Ibsen is a tempting proposition, 
and there is scarcely an actress of prom- 
inence in the country who has not at one 
time or another yearned to play Nora or 
Hedda Gabler. Nevertheless, it would be 
hard to name a player who has gained ma- 
terially in reputation, money, or -artistic 
finish by means of these dramas of sim- 
plicity, realism, and unpleasantness. At 
best they are but caviar to player as well as 
to public. None of them affords a satisfying 
meal, 

Nevertheless, to the serious student of the 
stage, Ibsen offers more food for thought 
and a greater wealth of suggestion and 
teaches a more valuable lesson in the arts 
of characterization and scene-building than 
any dramatist living. There is not one of 
us that can afford to miss any play that 
bears his name. 

It is a pleasure to record the fact that 
within the past few years Ibsen has, to a 
certain extent, outgrown the faddists and 
bad actors who held him in leading-strings, 
and received something of the consideration 
that is his due at the hands of players of 
established reputation. Mrs. Fiske’s Hedda 
Gabler has won a place for itself in her gal- 
lery of portraiture, and Miss Blanche Bates 
has played the part with greater charm and 
in some respects more effectively. A thor- 
oughly competent actress, Miss Mary Shaw, 
has toured the country in “ Ghosts,” and 
Mr. Maurice Campbell has quite recently 
given “When We Dead Awake,” in New 
York. It is interesting to note that the re- 
sult of nearly all these presentations of the 
Ibsen drama has been the extension of the 
fame and vogue of the playwright rather 
than that of the players.’ Mrs. Fiske has 
done no more than sustain a reputation 
already made, while Miss Shaw seriously im- 
paired her professional standing by devoting 
herself for a very long time to a part that 
offers her no opportunity to do anything 
but suffer. 

At the present moment T can think of 
but two players who have found in Ibsen 
a stepping-stone to their own advancement, 
and, curiously enough, both of them found 
it at the same moment while playing with 
Mrs. Fiske in “ Hedda Gabler.” One of these 
is Mr. William B. Mack, the Tesman of that 
production, and one of the great quartette 
in “ Leah Kleschna.” and the other is Miss 
Carlotta Nillson, who found her first great 
opportunity as Mrs. Elvsted, and who later 
played the title réle of “ Letty” with Will- 
iam Faversham. 

Mr. Arnold Daly and Mr. Frank Keenan 
have both tried in a most intelligent and 
interesting manner to create and supply a 
popular demand for caviar, the one through 
the medium of Bernard Shaw, and the other 
with a bill made up of one-act dramas, for 
the most part by American authors. 

Mr. Daly is a brilliant young actor. I 
use the adjective, which of late years has 
been* applied to so much mediocrity that it 
has lost caste in the aristocracy of language, 
in its original sense. He has a great future 
before him, provided he can keep out of the 
clutches of those malevolent advisers who 
will try to persuade him that he is “an in- 
tellectual actor.” In reality, Mr. Daly is 
superior to any intellectual actor that ever 
thought he had a_ psychological part and 
tried to interpret it with his eyeballs. He 
is an actor by instinct, and his instincts are 
true and fine. It was through them that 
he was led to that firm faith in and com- 
prehension of the genius of Bernard Shaw, 
on which his prosperity is builded. Five 
years ago Mr. Daly was going about with a 
copy of “Candida” in his pocket trying to 
induce some manager to present it, but it 
was not until December 8, 1903, that, with 
his own backing, he found his opportunity 
in a special matinée at the Princess The- 
atre. His performance attracted so much 
attention that he was encouraged to give 
other matinées, this time at the Madison 
Square Theatre, and later evening perform- 
anees at the same house, the bottom having 
dropped out of some worthless play that was 
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cluttering up the stage at the time. 
the Madison Square he went to the Vaude- 
ville, now the Berkeley Lyceum, and remained 
there until the house was closed for repairs, 
when he jcurneyed with his little band of 
actors to the Carnegie Lyceum and the lit- 


tle theatre of the Strollers’ Club. After- 
wards he filled out his season at the rein- 
earnated Vaudeville, and during the past 
season appeared in “ You Never Can Tell” 
at the Garrick Theatre. In all the varie- 
gated annals of the dramatic profession, no 
success has been more honestly won or won 
in the face of more persistent discourage- 
ment than has Arnold Daly’s. The same 
true instinct that revealed Bernard Shaw to 
him led him to surround himself with an ex- 
eeptionally good company, and to give to 
“Candida,” “The Man of Destiny,” and 
“You Never Can Tell” fitting interpreta- 
tions. 

Caviar is a dish that must be eaten with 
relish below, as well as above, the salt if 
it would prove its right to a place on the 
table of the drama—that great banquet at 
which there is a place for every one, no mat- 
ter how learned and great, or how humble 
and ignorant. 

And this brings us to the root of the 
whole matter, and* lays bare the radical 
fault which has proved the ruin of so many 
more or less honest attempts to introduce 
the caviar drama to our public. In every 
case. the managers of these enterprises have 
made their appeal to the fashionable, 
wealthy, or “ chromo-literary ” classes rather 
than to the great playgoing public, through 
whose suffrages alone can enduring success 
he won. 

The Theatre of Arts and Letters, a widely 
advertised, pretentious, and worthless enter- 
prise of twenty years ago, charged five dol- 
lars a ticket, pretended to be very select, 
and furnished the newspapers with lists of 
those who had been induced to subscribe. 
Other ventures of the kind have left their 
faint marks on the annals of the Madison 
Square Theatre and the Carnegie Lyceum. 
Remembering as I do some of the perform- 
ances that were given under the name of 
Art, I do not wonder that their directors 
took pains to discourage the attendance of 
those rude persons who are in the habit of 
demanding their money’s worth of honest 
dramatie entertainment and of signifying in 
no unceriain voice their displeasure when it 
is not forthcoming. Indeed, there have been 
times when I wondered at the presumption 
that led those ill- starred mummers to ex- 
hibit their incompetency even before the 
faddists who made up the bulk of their 
audiences. 

Not until these experiments can be tried 
in a low-priced theatre, with a genuine gai- 
lery and a following made up of those play- 
goers who go to the theatre to be enter- 
tained, and for no other earthly reason, will 
practical managers give serious consideration 
to any form of dramatic caviar, 

To my mind, the Murray Hill Theatre 
would be an excellent house for such an 
undertaking, and if Mr. Daly or Mr. Keenan 
were to succeed in pleasing the established 
followers of that house with their caviar 
offerings, they would find that Fifth Avenue 
and the Riverside Drive would come to them 
just as eagerly and generously as society of 
a quarter of a century ago flocked down 
Broadway to Harrigan & Hart’s and to 
Twenty-third Street when Carmencita was 
dancing in the old Koster & Bial’s. 





“Raise Cain and Holler” 


DistricT-ATTORNEY JEROME, of New York, 
visited Philadelphia not long ago, and de- 
livered a lecture for the benefit of the men 
who are trying to reform the politics of 
the Quaker City. At the conclusion of his 
discourse, which was eminently practical, 
one of the local reformers went up to him 
and said, with the air of a man who was 
about to put a poser: 

“Your remarks were very interesting, but 
what would you do if what is known as the 
‘organization’ was composed of the ma- 
chines of both political parties?” 

The pugnacious District Attorney from 
New York did not even pause to think, but 
exclaimed, 

“Raise hades and holler murder.” 

















Progress in the Philippines 


Ture first complete census of the Philip- 
pine Islands, recently issued by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, contains many 
interesting facts about the present condition 
of the islands. The total population of the 
archipelago, consisting of 342 islands, is 
given as 7,635,426. Of this number almost 
seven million are more or less civilized. The 
wild tribes form about nine per cent. of the 
entire population. The civilized tribes are 
practically all adherents of the Catholic 
Church. The Moros are Mohammedans, and 
the other wild peoples have no recognized 
religious beliefs. 

The total population, according to the 
most reliable authorities, is a little more 
than four times as great as it was a hundred 
years ago. During the same period that of 
the United States multiplied almost fifteen 
times. The foreigners number about 50,000, 
of whom nearly three-fourths are Chinese. 
Over half of the foreign born live in the 
city of Manila alone. Exclusive of the army, 
there are 8135 Americans in the islands, and 
they are located in nearly one-half of the 
municipalities. The number of persons re- 
ported as of mixed blood forms but two- 
tenths of one per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion. This proportion is unexpectedly small, 
as it has been generally supposed that inter- 
marriage has been common among the na- 
tives, the Spanish, and the Chinese. 


Civilized and Non-civilized Tribes 

Of the eight civilized tribes, the largest 
is that of the Visayans, who occupy most 
of the islands lying between Luzon and Min- 
danao, and form nearly one-half of the en- 
tire civilized population. Tagalogs occupy 
the provinces in the vicinity of Manila. 
They rank second, with a little more than 
one-fifth of the civilized peoples. 

Although the study of English has met 
with some opposition, this is diminishing. 
Eleven per cent. of the pupils throughout 
the archipelago are reported as understand- 
ing the language, and this may be regarded 
as very satisfactory progress for the short 
space of two years. In Manila there are 
twenty-one night-schools, with an enroll- 
ment of more than 4000 adults who are en- 
gaged in acquiring the English language. 


Public Institutions 

There were forty-one newspapers published 
in the islands at the last census—twelve in 
English, twenty-four in Spanish, four in na- 
tive dialect, and one in Chinese. Of the 
total number, twenty were dailies, and the 
total circulation of all publications was 
68.236. 

There are twelve public libraries, contain- 
ing a total of 4019 books, more than one- 
half of which are in Spanish and more than 
one-fourth in English. The general estab- 
lishment of libraries would probably be 
premature until the people are considerably 
advanced educationally. 

There are seventy public hospitals, which 
in one year treated 11,558 patients. Hos- 
pitals are not freely patronized by the na- 
tives, who much prefer to care for their 
sick at their homes. 


Trolleys in the Philippines 

Three lines of street-railway, operated by 
horse power, and a steam-railroad running 
four miles represent the transportation facil- 
ities of Manila at the time of the census. 
These lines were owned by a single company. 
During the year 2,626,606 passengers were 
carried on the street-cars. Since 1902 a 
modern electric railroad, operated by over- 
head trolley, has been substituted. 





Jimmy’s Remarkable Story 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER who was giving a lesson 
on “Food ” was interrupted by one of his 
pupils. 

“ Please, sir,’ he said, “Jimmy says he 
knew a baby that was brought up on 
elephant’s milk, and it gained ten pounds in 
weight every day.” 

“James ought not to tell you such rub- 
bish,” the teacher said. “ James, whose baby 
was it that was brought up on elephant’s 
milk 7” 

“ Please, sir,’ 
the elephant’s.” 


’ 


answered Jimmy, “it was 
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t The soup must be tasty; 


the wine, choice; the en- 
tree, appetizing; the roast, 
tender; the dessert, delicate; 
the coffee of good flavor; 
but the SEGAR must be 
perfect, since therein lies 


gastronomy of the mind. 


A FINE SEGAR IS 
HALF THE FEAST J 
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All Our Business Transactions are Confidential. 
EVERY WOMAN LOVES A DIAMOND! 
SAVE A DIAMOND—WIN A HEART! 


To be Successful—Look Successful—Wear a Diamond! 
The greatest feminine wish is for a Diamond. A 
woman feels beautiful when she wears Diamonds. 
With Diamonds she knows she is doubly attractive. 
Diamonds are woman’s savings bang. A wise woman 
knows she can get prompt cash for her Diamonds— 
wherever she may be—in any part of the world. 
N Ww is the time to buy a Diamond and make a profit 
0 while you are doing it. Diamonds are going up 
in valuetwenty percentperyear. Write for Catalog. 
for our splendid Catalog containing 1000 
Send Now illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and 
Artistic Jewelry _and our interesting Souvenir Dia- 
mond Booklet. You can select the article you want 
to wear and own or present to a loved one. We will 
send it to you on a prove. If you like it, pay one 
fifth of the price and keep it, sending the balance to 
us in eight equal monthly payments. We pay all ex- 
press charges. All transactions absolutely private 
and confidential. Weask no security. We make no 
inquiries of employers. Wrile for Catalog. 
Certificate of quality and value is 
Our Guarantee sent with every Diamond. We 
allow you full price if ever you should wish to ex- 
change for other goods or a larger Diamond. Goods 
best—prices lowest—terms easiest. 
. is assured in buying from us. 
Value and Quality We are the largest retailers 
of Diamonds in the world. Weare the only Diamond 
Cutters selling at retail. We refer to any bank in 


America as to our responsibility and reliability. 
Diamond Cutters 
and Mfg. Jewelers 

Dept. E 61 
92 to 98 State St., 


BROS &CO. &R CHICAGO, 














THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
n FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE SOHMER" HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


737 
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THE KAISER ON TOUR 


Kaiser Wilhelm (as the Moor of Potsdam) sings :— 
“** Unter den Linden’—always at home, 





LOW 





‘Under the Lime-light’ wherever I roam!”—From ‘‘Punch” 





Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII., and Now Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “ Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 





Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 
Written by Himself: 


RoME, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
Fratelli) in Rome, directed by myself, I have largely experimented yoo’ the To 
mineral water placed in com- and am glad to 
merce under "the name of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER be shin tk ant 
that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of 
Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and 
Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia,of Graveland RenalInsufficiency, 
of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 
The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 
Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 
May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 
(Signed) PRoF. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra- 
tellt) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 


BUFFALO L is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, gener- 
THIA WATER ally. Testimonials which defy all imputa- 

tion or question sent to any address. 

Hotel opens June 15th. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRING, VIRCINIA. 
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Sharp Contrast 


Whiskey 
or flavor 
like eggs without salt. 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Mellow, Rich, Delicious 


without quality, age 
disappoints the taste 
Rare, old 


regales the palate and leaves no 
fault to find. . 


& Seld at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 

a WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

€ 

PORCHORCHOHECHEHOEER OHOROEOCHORG 








60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and react eos may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


(0,3618rosdway. New York 
Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
“TI be’ eve in developing a dignified and un- 
selfish © ie after sixty.” 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Why not earlier? A strong help is a policy 
in the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Players’ Edition 


BEN-HUR 


By Gen. LEW. WALLACE 


An elaborate edition, for which a demand has been created 
by the long run of the play “ Ben-Hur.” 

With 48 Illustrations in ‘lint from Photographs of 
the Play. Printed from New Plates, with Borders and 
Headlines in Color. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, 

$2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 





20 HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 











SPC OMRENE | HOSTS 























Napoleon Honaparte 


(HIS COMPLETE LIFE) 


and the story of the 


French 
Revolution 


by 











John $. @. Abbott 


“NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR” 


IN SIX VOLUMES 


With plans, maps, facsimiles of letters, important documents, etc., ete. 




















HE story of Napoleon and the French Revolution is the most vivid, brilliant, and 
interesting chapter in the world’s history. It has been told by many writers, but, 
we think, never in a more authoritative and enthralling narrative than this. The 

eminent author, John S. C. Abbott, has here written in his most brilliant style and imbued 
the whole work wi. 1 the results of his profound studies and judgment. The six volumes 
are of royal-octavo .ize, bound in dark-green silk cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges. 
They are profusely illustrated with portraits, scenes from the Revolution, maps, facsimiles 
of documents, etc.—an important and distinctive feature. , 


Our Offe On receipt of $1.00 we will send you NAPOLEON anp tae FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

in six uniform volumes—all charges prepaid. If you do not like the books, send 
them back at our expense and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us one dollar a month 
until the total amount, $12.00, is paid. In addition to the books we will enter your name, without ad. 
ditional cost to you, for one year’s subscription to either HaRPER’s MAGAzINE, HArPER’s WEEKLY, Har- 
PER’s Bazar, or THE NortH AMERICAN Review. The total cost to you for both books and periodical 
is twelve dollars. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 


Karper s Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 











Malt is a food, half digested. 
Hops are a tonic. Beer that 1s 


pure is good for you. 


But beer that isn’t aged 
causes  biliousness. Beer that’s 


impure is unhealthful. 


That is why we insist on 


purity. 


_ That 1s why we spend fortunes 


every year 


to attain 


it. 


@ The. Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 














